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Fostering Social Values 
‘In the Classroom 


An Analysis and Appraisal 
Of Democratic Practices 


The major goal of a three-year proj- 
ect jointly sponsored by the National 
College of Education and the Doolittle 
School in Chicago is to maximize the 
social values of preadolescent children. 
This goal was based partly upon the 
assumption that only after the individ- 
ual has achieved a wide range of satis- 
faction in the fulfillment of social needs 
and wants (value goals) can he direct 
his energies toward the full develop- 
ment of his talents in creative and pro- 
ductive activity. Only then can he be 
said to be a healthy person, mentally 
and emotionally mature. 

Another justification for this goal is 
that it is consistent with the basic ob- 
jective of democracy. For, not only 
does this objective favor the recognition 
of the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, but the 
democracy also demands the active par- 


very maintenance of 
ticipation and creative cooperation of 
healthy and mature citizens. 

Any useful definition of democracy 
involves clear concepts of the “things 
people do” who aspire toward democ- 
racy. It must describe their institu- 
tions. It should refer to their personal 
behavior patterns. It is not enough to 
state a philosophy, an aspiration, or a 
point of view. People who aspire to- 
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ward freedom can realize their aspira- 
tions only by applying them in the 
construction of their institutions, in the 
things they do in-using the resources 
of their environment. 


Democracy Requires 
Sharing of Values 


The definition of a society that as- 
pires toward democracy is derived from 
the definition of the social process as 
it can be said to operate in any society. 
This working definition states that in 
any society, man seeks values through 
institutions using resources. This defi- 
nition provides four categories through 
the use of which clear-cut distinctions 


Everybody talks about the importance 
of democratic classroom procedure, but 
how convinced are we that it is really 
important and not just this year’s fashion- 
able phrase? This article not only pro- 
vides a convincing rationale for demo- 
cratic procedure; it includes an impressive 
list of such procedures and tells the reader 
just which social values each fosters. Dr. 
Arnspiger, director of the division of 
general studies at East Texas State Col- 
lege, serves as consultant to a project 
in elementary education currently being 
conducted by the National College of 
Education and the Doolittle School. 





can be made between societies that are 
moving toward democracy and those 
which, in contrast, are moving toward 
despotism. This contrast becomes very 
clear when the institutions or practices 
of any society are analyzed. 

The basic perspective of a demo- 


cratic society favors the recognition of 


the worth and dignity of the individual 


man. Therefore, it is of extreme im- 
portance in such a society that the 
values, things people need and want in 
order to achieve worth and dignity, 
are made increasingly available to the 
definition the “insti- 


people. By term 


tutions” refers to the practices of a 
society by which the values are shaped 
and shared. 

So, in conformance the 


with per 


spectives of a society that aspires to- 
ward freedom and democracy, can be 
derived the working definition which 
states that a society may be said to be 
the de- 
gree to which its institutions or prac- 


moving toward democracy to 


tices are so constituted as to increase 
the probability that more and more of 
the social values are shared by more 
and more people on the basis of merit. 

By contrast we can derive a defini 
tion of a despotic society which states 
that a society may be said to be moving 
toward the 


which its institutions contribute toward 


despotism to degree to 
concentrating the control of the social 
values in the hands of a relatively small 
group not responsible to the people, 
and these are withheld from large por- 
tions of the population on bases other 
than merit. 


The Democratic Classroom 
Conserves Human Resources 


The most important of all resources 
are human resources. The possibility 
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of conserving these resources in the 
school by creating an environment in 
which the pupil can achieve his full 
potential as a person of worth and dig- 
nity offers the school its greatest chal- 
lenge. The most serious waste in any 
society occurs in the process of human 
erosion. This waste occurs when human 
beings are not permitted to achieve 
status in the social values, or in other 
words, do not have access to the things 
they need and want. It becomes quite 
clear, therefore, that the greatest re- 
sponsibility of the school is to see to it 
that pupils are given access to these 


values throughout the educative process. 


It must be recognized that the un- 
interrupted trend toward the achieve- 
ment of these values can be realized 
only in a democratic environment. An 
important concern, therefore, is that 
the practices of participating class- 


rooms be consistent with democratic 
perspectives and goals. Each classroom 
represents an institution that has been 
created by the teacher, the principal, 
the supervisors, and others who par- 
ticipate in the creation of classroom 
policy and practice. Whether the class- 
room is a democratic institution or not 
depends upon the kinds of practices 
that have been created for, and operate 
in that classroom. 

For purposes of adapting the defini- 
tion of democracy to the appraisal of 
the institutions with which the school 
is so greatly concerned, let it be sug- 
gested that the classroom may be said 
to be promoting and maintaining demo- 
cratic goals when its practices tend to 
increase the probability that more and 
more of the members of that class 
share in more and more of the social 
values. If this definition is accepted, 
it then becomes clear why the dedi- 
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cated teacher is so greatly concerned 
with increasing such values among 
children. 


The Teacher Eitiver 
Shares or Withholds Values 


The significance of this purpose is 
obvious to the enlightened teacher who 
realizes that in every contact with his 
pupils or with anyone else, for that 
matter, social values are either being 
shared or they are being withheld. 
Stated more technically, in every hu- 
man interpersonal relationship social 
value distribution is affected; that is, 
the process of value indulgence or value 
deprivation, or sometimes both, is un- 


derway and can be appraised by the 
application of indices of the values, 
some of which are listed in this paper. 


For operational purposes these values 


have been categorized and defined 


below’. 


Power. Power refers to the decisions 
concerning the way the community con- 


1Harold D. Lasswell gives an unusally 
clear account of the factors contributing to 
the emergence of our multivalued society in 
his paper, “The Normative Impact of the 
Behavioral Sciences,” appearing in the April, 
1957, issue of Ethics, Vol. LXVII No. 3 
Part II, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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trols the actions of its citizens. We 
say that a person has achieved power 
status in a society to the degree to 
which he participates in the making of 
important decisions, those which are 
sanctioned by that society and which 
carry with them the expectation that 
they shall be enforced against any 
challenger. A major concern of most 
persons is that they take part in the 
making of decisions that affect their 
daily living. 

Respect. The term “respect” refers 
to treatment human 
dignity. This is one of the most im- 


consistent with 
portant of all human needs. The wide 
sharing of respect among the people 
of a community is one of the most 
enriching and rewarding of all social 
practices. On the other hand the depri- 
vation of this value is one of the most 
insidious used 
against any person or group of persons. 


weapons that can be 


Economic Security 
Is a Social Value 

Economic Security. This refers to 
the goods and services people need and 
want— income adequate to satisfy one’s 
needs and to provide for his future. 
The high standard of living in the 
United States is an index of the degree 
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to which economic security is shared 
among its citizens. 

Enlightenment. Enlightenment re- 
fers to the information one needs to 
make important decisions. Important 
decisions are defined as those which 
are sanctioned by society, the violation 
of which are attended with value depri- 
vations ranging from petty fines to the 
The 


formation of policy in a society should 


extreme deprivation — execution. 
grow out of decisions based upon the 
most profound enlightenment. 

Skill. Skill implies the full develop- 
ment of one’s native ability. Human 
skills are those involved in mental and 
manual manipulation such as the skills 
of one’s occupation. Other important 
skills include the social skills, those in- 
volved in the handling of one’s inter- 
personal relationships; aesthetic skills, 
those implied in the establishment of 
taste standards; the skills of thought 


and the skills of communication. 


Importance of Well-Being, 
Rectitude, Affection 
Well-Being. Well-being 


good mental and physical health. One 


refers to 


of the most important areas of the edu- 
cational program deals with the tech- 
niques of promoting the characteristics 
of the healthy individual. Special em- 
phasis is given to the development of 
the skills of self-study and to the 
ways the student may overcome the 
anxieties, the frustrations and fears 
which threaten his achievement of good 
mental and physical health. 
Rectitude. 


practices and ethical standards. 


Rectitude refers to moral 
An 
educational objective in a free society 
is the development of citizens who as- 
sume personal responsibility for their 


own actions. Here, the goal is citizens 
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whose own personal standards in their 
relationships with other people go be- 
yond the minimum ethical practices and 
moral standards of written law. Such 
citizens demand for others the same 
rights and opportunities they demand 
for themselves. 

Affection. Affection means a warm, 
friendly relationship with people. In 


this connection, it may be noted that 
actions are motivated either by affec- 
tion and kindly regard for people or by 


its opposite, hate, which may stem 
from fear and other conditioned re- 
actions growing out of hostile or nega- 
tive relationships one may have had 
with people in his past. A major pur- 
pose of education should be to supplant 
hatred and fear of people, which may 
lead to spiritual and even physical 
death, by affection as a motivating 
value in human behavior. 


Appraising Distribution 
Of Values in the Classroom 


It is under the above value categories 
that practically all the needs and wants 
of the individual can be classified. In 
appraising the degree to which the 
classroom is moving toward democracy, 
we must, of course, examine its prac- 
tices. The appraisal of these practices 
must be made in terms of their effect 
upon the distribution of values among 
pupils. This procedure will enable us 
to determine which practices are com- 
patible with democracy and which are 
not. 

Following is a list of suggested 
criteria for the various values which 
will be useful in building classroom 
practices that may be said to be 
democratic. 

To this preliminary list it is expected 
that teachers dedicated to democratic 
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education will add many other criteria 
which may be used in analyzing and 
appraising each classroom as an institu- 
tion. This will call for extensive critical 
thinking by teachers — critical thinking 
directed at the basic objective of a 
democratic society, the recognition of 
the worth and dignity of the individual 
based upon merit. The suggested cri- 
teria are classified as specific to each 
of the major social values and can be 
used as indices of the degree to which 
values is distributed 


each of these 


among pupils. 


Classroom Practices 
Which Share Values 

Practices contributing to the develop- 
ment of power: 

Pupils are encouraged to participate in 
the making of important decisions with 
respect to the establishment of many class- 
room practices. 

Numerous opportunities are given mem- 


bers of the important 
issues with is concerned. 


class to vote on 


which the class 


Pupils are convicted and punished for 
antisocial behavior only on the basis of 
factual evidence that can be substantiated 
without reasonable doubt. (Incidentally 
each punishment involves temporary depri- 
vation in one or more of the social value 

categories. ) 

Pupils are encouraged constructively to 
discuss many classroom activities. 

The attitudes of teacher and pupils are 
definitely against the concentration of power 
in the hands of only a few members of the 
group. 

Practices contributing to the develop- 
ment of respect : 

Respect is accorded every member of the 
class on the basis of merit. 

No discrimination against pupils is im- 
posed which is not compatible with the 
merit of the individual as a human being. 

All pupils are given positive help in over- 

handicaps that might otherwise 
prevent their achieving high respect status. 

The good work of pupils is recognized 
before the entire class in ways that enhance 
their feelings of self-respect. 


coming 
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Full recognition is given to every type of 
behavior that is compatible with democracy. 


Courtesy is widely shared among teacher 
and pupils. 

Practices contributing to the develop- 
ment of economic security : 

Pupils are introduced to many of the 
occupations followed by people in making 
a living. 

They are encouraged to think of the 
kinds of work they may want to do. 

They are encouraged to study the re- 
quirements of getting and keeping a job. 

Pupils are encouraged to oppose all kinds 
of job discrimination for reasons other than 
merit. 


Practices Contributing 
To Enlightenment 


Practices contributing to the develop- 
ment of enlightenment : 


All available lines of communication 
which are appropriate to the maturity levels 
of the class are kept open for all pupils 
in their search for enlightenment. These 
will include such channels as books, maga- 
zines, references and reports, films, news- 
papers, radio, and television programs. 

The teacher establishes himself as an 
observer, learner, and guide with his 
classes. He does not attempt to become 
the “infallible oracle of all knowledge.” 

All reasonable efforts are made to es- 
tablish the authenticity of subject matter 
presented to or by the class. 

The teacher and pupils have high respect 
for scholarship. 

Pupils are encouraged to solve many of 
their own problems. 

Pupils are encouraged wherever possible 
to set their own standards of achievement. 

Critical thinking is promoted by encour- 
aging pupils at various maturity levels to 
make value analyses of important events. 
ot books read, of art work studied, of music 
heard, of radio and programs 
studied. 


The teacher provides intellectual tools 
which pupils can use in critical analysis. 
These may include appropriate definitional 
tools that are clear-cut and specific in char- 
acter; for example, definitions of democ- 
racy, of despotism, definitions of social 
values, indices of the values, a “formula” 
for analyzing communication and the like. 


television 
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Many situations are created which pro- 
vide motivation for learning and thus tend 
to promote the inner desire to learn. Such 
situations may be classified as appeals to 
pupils’ interests in terms of value goals, 
such as the need to be respected, to be en- 
lightened, to acquire certain skills, to be 
loved, to earn money, to be healthy, to help 
make decisions, or to be considered a 
“moral” person. Any one or more of these 
feelings of need or want may be used to 
motivate pupils to seek understanding in 
al) areas of instruction. It would be diff- 
cult to justify instruction to all pupils in 
any subject in which such motivation could 
not thus be provided 


Building Skill 
And Well-Being 


Practices contributing to the develop- 


Teachers recognize other symptoms of 
tensions due to anxieties and value conflicts 
that inhibit the creativity of pupils and 
take effective measures to reduce or relieve 
those tensions by getting at the’r causes 
and dealing realistically with these un- 
conscious forces. 


Teachers are provided with appropriate 
techniques which introduce them to the 
objective appraisal of their own statuses 
with reference to such values as respect, 
affection, well-being, economic security, and 
the other values. Practice in the use of 
such tools of analysis is expected to in- 
crease the teacher’s self-knowledge — so 
important in his own avoidance of neurotic 
behavior. Increasing the teacher’s sophis- 
tication in this area can be expected to 
contribute also to the students’ mental 
health. 


ment of skill : Practices Fostering 


Rectitude, Affection 


All pupils are encouraged to develop 


their own talents and skills to the limits of 
their capacities. In this connection the 
teacher is alert to opportunities to develop 
latent talents among pupils. Such talents 
may include manipulative or motor skills, 
the skills of thinking, communication skills, 
social skills, and aesthetic skills 

Pupils are allowed to use skills they 
have developed. This includes all types of 
skills as listed above. 

Situations are provided which lead to ex- 
tensive practice in developing the skills of 
handling 


i 
interpersonal relationships. These 
may involve role playin 


r, actual classroom, 
playground, or home-centered situations 


Practices contributing to the develop- 
ment of well-being : 


Safeguards of he pl 


physical health of 


pupils are provided by the teacher and by 
the school 

Teachers do all in their power to con- 
tribute to the mental health of pupils. This 
is the value that depends greatly upon the 
degree of access the pupils have to the 
other values. Efforts made to enhance 
pupil status in respect and affection will 
be found to contribute effectively to the 
achievement of high status of well-being 
Ihe assistance of pupils in the promotion 
of these efforts is solicited 

Teachers recognize the serious problem 
of the quiet, obedient pupil who tends to 
be unusually submissive and withdrawn. 
Therapeutic measures are taken with such 
pupils. 
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Practices contributing to the develop- 


ment of rectitude: 


Pupils are encouraged to set their own 
moral standards above the minimum levels 
of “good behavior.” They are taught that 
the moral person in a democarcy is one 
who demands that other citizens have ac- 
cess to the values which he demands for 
himself. 


Teachers clearly understand the differ- 
ence between the democratic ideal which 
places a high premium upon the establish- 
ment of personal standards of rectitude 
and the goal of the dictatorship which de- 
mands that its citizens live according to 
externally prescribed “modes of behavior” 
and is made effective through force and 
fear. 

Teachers and pupils assume _ personal 
responsibility for their own behavior. 

The sense of responsibility and the stand- 
ards of right conduct are applied to prob- 
lems of human relationships at the group 
level as well as at the interpersonal level. 


Pupils are encouraged to learn and to 
practice skills of according respect and 
affection to others. 


Practices contributing to the develop- 


ment of affection: 


The teacher makes concerted efforts to 
establish congenial relationships with his 
pupils. 
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Hostilities which arise are overcome by 
deliberate efforts to restore friendly at- 
titudes, and these efforts are largely 
successful in practice. 

Definite efforts are made to reduce 
adverse and unnecessary criticisms of in- 
dividuals and groups in the class. 

Any denial of affection is directed only 
against conduct which is incompatible with 
democratic goals. The overt denial of 
affection is practiced only in serious cases 
of antisocial conduct and then only on a 
temporary basis. The offending child is led 
to realize that his affection status can be 
restored by conduct that recognizes the 
rights of others. 


The teacher undertakes to accord recog- 
nition and respect to students who try to 
establish and maintain congenial relations 
within the classroom. 


Formulation of Desirable 
Practices Still Tentative 
The the staff of the 
National College of Education and the 
the Doolittle 


members of 


teachers of school are 


| sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher! 
campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. 


participating actively in the continuing 
expansion and refinement of these cri- 
teria of the social values, and in the 
creation of practices designed to con- 
tribute to the maximization of these 
values among pupils. These activities 
are particularly pertinent to the im- 
plementation of the major goals of the 
project. The process of continuing 
refinement will require a great amount 
of critical and disciplined 
about the clarification of the major 
goals of education for democracy and 


thinking 


the weighing of alternative practices 
by which these goals can be achieved. 


In the meantime, however, it is 
hoped that other teachers, in class- 
rooms of widely varying age and grade 
levels may find these practices, and 
the social values they foster, worthy 
of implementation. 


Great Generals win 
Famous 


educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the Unknown Teacher 
who delivers and auides the young. He lives in obscurity, and contends 
with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden 
decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of 
darkness, and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. 


Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which are 
the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the indo- 
lent, encourages the eager, and steadies the unstable. He communicates 
his own joy in learning, and shares with boys and girls the best treasures 
of his mind. He lights many candles which in later years shine back to 
cheer him. 


— Henry Van Dyke 





The White House Conference 
On Children and Youth 


Some Impressions of 
A Chicago Observer 


Fifty-one years ago, two hundred 
child welfare workers were invited by 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President of 
the United States, to come to Wash- 
ington to discuss with him the plight 
of children who were dependent upon 
public or private charity for the care 
normally provided by parents. From 
this beginning have stemmed five other 
“White House Conferences” 
to children 
having completed 
last month. 


devoted 
the last 
deliberations only 


and child care, 


No one who attended this last meet- 
ing—the Golden Anniversary Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth—would 
be so rash as to attempt to summarize 
it thoroughly in a few pages. For, in 
a typically American effort to make 
this one bigger and better than the 
others, the 1960 Conference had been 
so enlarged in size, scope, and duration 
as to raise basic questions concerning 
the ability of anyone or any publication 
effectively to consolidate the findings 
of the various meetings into a com- 
prehensive whole. Indeed at the close 
of the conference the individual des- 
ignated to perform this task gave up 
and presented instead a subjective and 
eclectic summary. Whether the official 
proceedings, due to appear at any time 
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now, can do much better remains to be 
seen. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
present yet another subjective sum- 
mary, one which it is hoped will be of 
some value in that it seeks to sift 
from the 1,600 findings and resolutions 
approved by various group meetings 
those which related directly to the 
problems of public education in urban 
areas. To put these resolutions into 
perspective, however, and to assist the 
reader to judge their worth, it is neces- 
sary first to look briefly into the scope, 
organization, and limitations of the con- 
ference which produced them. 


Huge Scope of Conference 
Raises Questions 

Unlike the 1955 White House Con- 
ference, one of a younger series of 
such conferences devoted solely to ed- 
ucation, the 1960 meeting took as its 
province the entire field of children 
and youth. Its official theme was “to 
promote opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full potential for 
a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

Since the theme involved all aspects 
in the development, training, and care 
of children and young people, the scope 
of the Conference was enormous. It 
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was the feeling of a sizable portion of 
those present, perhaps a majority by 
the end of the sessions, that this very 
breadth of scope limited the effective- 
ness of the conference and diluted the 
value of its recommendations. 


To discuss and deliberate upon this 
theme, more than 7,500 persons gath- 
ered as participants. In the main they 
had been nominated by governor-ap- 
pointed committees in the various 
Other 


roughly ten per cent of the total, were 


states. persons, comprising 
representatives of national organiza- 
tions having primary concern with chil- 
dren and youth. Roughly one-third of 
these represented religious organiza- 
tions; one-eighth, health groups; one- 
eighth, education. The remainder were 
spread over a variety of interests in- 
cluding recreation, correction, human 
relations, community service, and labor. 


Set Five Tasks 
For Participants 

These people went to Washington to 
attend a conference set up by a com- 
mittee of 92 persons appointed by the 
President of the United States. (That 
only two of the 92 are clearly recogniz- 
able as specialists in public education 
is to this writer a regrettable fact.) 
This committee, after many months of 
study and consultation, set five basic 
questions to be answered by the 
Conference: 

1. What is the nature of the changes 
of the past decade that have taken place 
in home and community? 


2. What has been the impact of these 


changes ? 

3. What will be tomorrow’s needs? 

4. How are we preparing today’s chil- 
dren for tomorrow’s world? 


5. What new knowledge and what new 
programs will be needed? 
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Attending last month’s White House 
Conference as an accredited observer 
for the Chicago Public Schools, the 
author of this article had the unusual 
experience of being able to pick the 
meetings he wanted to attend and to 
go from meeting to meeting in search of 
those which concerned themselves par- 
ticularly with the problems of public 
education. This report differs from 
many others about the Conference in 
that it reflects both this freedom of 
movement and a specialized interest in 
public education in a large urban area. 
Dr. Suloway, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Chicago Teachers College, is 
managing editor of the Schools Journal. 


EE 


To assist participants, the committee 
had previously published a small shelf 
of background materials, including a 
three-volume series of essays by distin- 
guished scholars, titled The Nation’s 
Children, and some half dozen works 
of smaller scope. Conferees were sup- 


posed to have become familiar with 
these materials before the meetings 
began. 


President Calls for 


Less Materialism 

To hear President Eisenhower open 
the Conference, 8,000 persons traveled 
by bus to the University of Maryland 
campus: no hall in Washington was 
large enough to hold the crowd. Speak- 
ing briefly, the President called for 
more emphasis upon the non-material 
aspects of life: 

Young people today are, of course, the 
heirs to the greatest fund of knowledge 
and the most opulent store of material 
advantages any generation ever received. 
[he high school student has vastly more 
information at his command than any of 
the early settlers of this land. He lives 


longer and more comfortably than did 
medieval royalty, and moves about in an 
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environment increasingly devoted to his 
convenience and enjoyment. 

Yet we know that these things are not 
the essence of civilization. For civilization 
is a matter of spirit; of conviction and 
belief; of self-reliance and acceptance of 
responsibility ; of happiness in constructive 
work and service; of devotion to valued 
tradition. 


After the opening session, each par- 
ticipant attended three different kinds 
of meetings daily for three days: 
semblies, 


as- 
forums, and work groups. 
At five assembly meetings of approxi- 
mately 1,500 persons each, distinguished 
speakers set “themes” for their audi- 
ences. After each assembly meeting 
eighteen forums would hear speakers 
on different aspects of the “themes.” 
With this as preparation, individuals 
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thirty or so persons to discuss specific 


participated in workgroups of 
problems and recommend action. On 
the fourth day, these recommendations 
were collated and acted upon by the 
individual forums to which the various 
workgroups were related. 


Machinery Bogs Down 


Under Mass of Resolutions 

It was to these eighteen forums that 
a total of 1,600 resolutions were pre- 
sented for approval or rejection. And 
it was at this point that the Conference 
Not 


enough time was alloted to permit a 


machinery first bogged down. 


forum of 400 persons to act upon an 


average of 88 resolutions. Several 
forums delayed action on controversial 
effort to 


resolutions in a clear up 


non-controversial ones, and_ then 


having run out of time—had to em- 
power a committee to make final deci- 
sions on the controversial ones during 
the night. 

These night sessions made it im- 
possible to have all forum decisions 
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“welded” together into a whole, har- 
monious or the final 
session the next day. Thus what the 
official printed proceedings will actually 
contain, after the National Committee 
has completed its sifting, is not yet 
known to the participants. 


otherwise, for 


Only one of the forums was spe- 
cifically concerned with education, al- 
though others considered aspects of 
education in special areas. From this 
forum, “The Young as Learners and 
Thinkers,” emerged most of the res- 
olutions directly related to public ed- 
ucation. The unanimity with which 


most of these resolutions 


were ap- 
proved might seem ‘surprising to the 
uninitiated, but most of the resolutions 
were concerned with topics pretty well 
thrashed out previously by educators 


throughout the nation. 


Most Resolutions 
Are Non-Controversial 

Among such non-controversial rec- 
ommendations were ones calling for 
better de- 
vices, more effective programs for the 


tests and other evaluative 


gifted and slow learners, effective use 
of community resources in education, 
improved guidance programs, work ex- 
perience programs, classes in remedial 
added clerical 
teachers, improved teacher certification 
standards, and updated curriculums for 
an automated world. Also approved 


reading, for 


help 


were requests for more basic research, 
more applied research, and more ef- 
fective dissemination of research 
findings. 

Controversy arose not in the spelling 
out of objectives or of needs, but rather 
with the question of how the objectives 
were to be achieved, how the needs 
were to be met. Despite some prolonged 
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arguments by opponents of such a move, 
forum after forum turned ultimately 
to the Federal Government for financial 
assistance in attaining their goals. 


Education Forum 


Calls for Federal Aid 


The forum on education was no ex- 


ception. Having previously heard 
speeches by a state commissioner of 
education, coilege presidents, and an 
official of the Nationai Education As- 
sociation, all of which emphasized the 
need of education for additional federal 
financial aid, forum members did not 
ignore the question. After spirited de- 
the federal aid 
to public education in general and also 
called for specific projects of one sort 


bate forum endorsed 


or another. 


Among these were the establishment 
of a federal project for research in ed- 
ucation similar to that of the National 
Institute of Health, public financial 
support of educational television, es- 
tablishment of a national cultural 
center, and expansion of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Efforts of op- 
ponents to federal aid to education to 
the tide but 
availing. 


stem were valiant un- 


Less controversy surrounded the 
action of the forum on education and 
other call- 


ing for complete desegregation of ed- 


forums on_ resolutions 
ucational facilities, although in some 
groups efforts to delay full implemen- 
tation of 


desegregation rulings were 


made. 


Youth Representatives 


Perform Impressively 


The 1,000 young persons attending 
the regular sessions as participants met 


one evening as a group to develop a 
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statement of youth priorities for the 


next decade. In many ways, theirs 
was the outstanding performance of 


the Conference. 


These young people, mainly high 
school and college students selected for 
their leadership from various sections of 
the country, gave reassuring promise 
of a brighter future for America and 
refuted any notion that the schools no 
longer articulate 
citizens. Refusing to be led down the 


produce informed, 
path of least resistance prepared for 
them by a well-meaning committee, the 
group chose rather to debate all issues 
fully and to blaze its own trail through 
a forest of problems which had come 
close to confounding the older par- 
ticipants. Their resulting statement of 
priorities, achieved after reasoned and 
eloquent debate of a quality too rarely 
heard in legislative halls, may prove to 
be the most valuable single document 
to stem from the Conference. 


Young People Set Up 
Eight Top Priorities 


Eight “priorities” were established, 
with the first three being rated as 
crucial and of primary importance: 


1. Elimination of infringement upon 
equality of opportunity, including substan- 
tial completion of school desegregation by 
the time of the next White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth (1970). 


2. Strengthening the family as the 


central unit in a democratic society and 
a recognition by and other 
that they must supplement 
rather than compete with the family. 


community 
organizations 


3. The improvement of educational op- 
portunities for all children and youth. To 
achieve this the young people called for 
increased financial support by local, state 
and federal governments, maintenance of 
high standards in all kinds of schools, and 
increased stature and remuneration for 
teachers. 
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4. Fighting juvenile delinquency through 
frontal attacks upon its causes—broken 
homes, economic and social deprivations, 
and mental illness. 


5. Improved school and 


guidance services for youth. 


community 


6. Greater availability 
books, music, cultural 
and television programs. 


of high quality 
attractions, radio 


7. Increased active participation by 
youth in local, state, and national affairs. 

8. The training of American youth 
through a federally financed program of 
national scope to serve in projects for the 
social and under- 
developed nations. 


economic assistance of 

The closing session of the Confer- 
ence featured, in addition to the sub- 
jective summary referred to earlier, 
an address by Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He underscored Confer- 
ence resolutions calling for equality of 
opportunity, increased public assistance 
programs, greatly increased aid to ed- 
ucation, family life courses in the 
schools, and better oportunities for the 
handicapped. And thus another White 


House Conference came to an end. 


Evaluating the 
Conference 

Tired and thinking of work piled up 
awaiting their return, many delegates 
probably asked themselves, “Was it 
all worth it?’ Having met, as most did, 
the field and 
having heard for the main part what 


with workers in same 


they already knew, many delegates 


may well be impelled to say that the 


Conference was of little value. To this 


writer however such an _ evaluation 


overlooks two important values in- 


herent in such a meeting: the public 


relations value and the focussing value. 


In a society as public-relations con- 
scious as ours, competition for the 
attention of the public in the various 
mass media of communication is keen 
and intense. Too often the efforts of 
the commercial publicist and the public 
taste for the sensational have combined 
to crowd basic information concerning 
education and other aspects of child 
welfare out of the newspapers, off the 
television screens and, all too fre- 
quently, out of the minds of the Ameri- 
can public. It takes an event as elabo- 
rate as this Conference, called by the 
President of the United States, to put 
intelligent approaches to the basic prob- 
lems of children and youth—however 
briefly—onto the news pages and into 
the conscious thinking of large num- 
bers of representative citizens. 

Too many “social workers” (and | 
use the term in its broadest sense to 
include all workers whose primary 
aims are the improvement of society) 
become preoccupied with the specific 
problems of a specific area at a specific 


time—be it how to improve arithmetic 


performance, how to get a community 


baseball league organized, or how to 
get pensions raised by ten dollars a 
month. They are in constant danger 
of not seeing the forest for the trees. 
They are sorely in need of opportuni- 
ties to study society in the round, to 
focus on the larger picture and to seek 
the proper place of their speciality in 
that picture. Despite its hugeness, de- 
spite its necessarily generalized -ap- 
proach, the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth provided un- 
usual opportunities of this sort. 
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Peter Pan Is 
Undernourished 


Slim, pretty Barbara, going on 
fourteen, rushed up to my desk after 


Freshman Health class and demanded: 
“What can I do to reduce my hips?” 
I looked unbelieving at her 110 
pounds, just beginning to suggest the 
curves that would make her, in a few 
years, a beautiful young woman. 
“What hips?” I laughed enviously. 
She lifted her arms over her head, 
pirouetted gracefully, turned to look 
at the back of her smoothly fitting 
straight skirt and patted her pockets. 
“I’m getting fat!” she moaned. 


3arbara’s distress was not merely a 
bid for a compliment, but I did not find 
out what she really had in mind until 
later. 


“Diet is the second most popular topic 
of conversation whenever three or more 
freshman girls are gathered together,” 
says Mrs. Maurer, teacher of physical 
education at Hyde Park High School. The 
preoccupation with dieting stems from 
what she calls the Peter Pan Complex, a 
fear of growing up. Her investigation of 
dieting practices and their causes reveals 
much that is of value for parents and 
teachers interested in helping young girls 
achieve a happy maturity. 
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Why Adolescent Girls 
Diet So Strenuously 


@ Adah Maurer 


The lesson in my freshman girls’ 
health class had been about good food 
for good health. We had been talking 
about the seven basic food groups, 
about why a balanced diet is essential, 
and about the importance of milk to 
build sound bones and teeth. The class 
had been courteously uninterested. 


“Diet” was the only word in the 
lesson that had struck an animated 
spark, but I soon discovered that, while 
the girls could rattle off the balanced 
menus suggested in the textbook, this 
was not the diet that entranced them. 
“Diet” to them meant what not to 
eat — spartan lists of lettuce and lemon 
or half a grapefruit and an egg three 
times a day, eked out with cracked ice 
for a television watching snack. 


Dieting a Major Concern 
Of Freshman Girls 


Among freshman girls, “diet” is the 
second most popular topic of conver- 
sation wherever three or more are 
gathered together — number one topic 
being, of course, boys. In the lunch- 
room, at their lockers, and on the bus 
going they chatter endlessly 
about the tapioca diet, the Swedish 
milk diet, and diets consisting solely 


of tea and wheat bread, of thin soup, 


home, 
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of cottage cheese, or of four bananas 
a day. They argue the merits of re- 
ducing candy and appetite pills or dare 
each other to try bizarre ideas they 
have heard of or invented. 


“T knew a model who just ate 
cotton.” 

“My mother says, ‘A glass of water 
and a toothpick!’ ” 

“How about vinegar with a rusty 
nail in it?” 

“The Romans used a feather. I tried 
it once and it worked!” 

Joan boasted that she had just lost 
fifteen pounds. “I dieted on 1200 calo- 
ries a day. It took me one month to 
lose.” 

Teen age girls have been called the 
most poorly nourished group in Amer- 
ica. They all want to be thin. Their 
bodies are making the major changes 
that will fit them for the child-bearing 
period of the next decade, yet they de- 
prive themselves of the nourishment 
that will make the difference between 
sickly malfunctioning and blooming 
health. Tuberculosis, the scourge of the 
undernourished, takes its heaviest toll 
among adolescent girls. Tooth decay 
is largely due to a shortage of calcium 
and the substitution of sugar drinks 
for milk. Colds are multiplied when 
vitamin C is missing. It is dangerous 
for young girls to undertake self- 
imposed diets. They know this; they 
have been taught. Some compelling 
reason must lie behind their heedless 
romp the emaciation 


toward they 


admire. 


More Girls Underweight 
Than Overweight 

I wondered as I watched and listened 
to them if this passion for reducing had 


any possible relation to an actual con- 
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dition of overweight, and I decided to 
investigate. Our health ciasses made a 
project of it. We secured several 
weight charts and chose the one that 
made allowance for different types of 
body build. All 947 girls stepped on 
the scale and recorded the results. 
Taking into account their height, age, 
and bony structure, they computed the 
number of pounds they were over or 
underweight. We discovered to their 
surprise, but not to mine, that more 
girls (sixteen per cent) were under- 
weight than overweight (thirteen per 
cent). 


Most overweight girls: prefer not to 
talk about it. They are embarrassed by 
what they consider “lack of will power” 
or “glands,” or they are just embar- 
rassed. Julie, a sixteen-year-old fresh- 
man, is a quivering mountain of 243 
pounds who sits alone and silent all 
day. Inside the grotesque, bulging flesh, 
hides a frightened ten-year-old mind 
that needs psychiatric attention as much 
as her metabolism needs medical care. 
Her problem is unique and not to 
be considered in the same breath with 
the frantic lunchroom chatter about 
reducing in which normal girls indulge. 


A few of the underweight girls are 
only temporarily below the scale stand- 
ards. Adrienne’s little girl face looks 
down on most of her classmates, includ - 
ing the freshman boys, whose growth 
spurt will come later. She grew five 
inches the before last 
and now stands five feet eight inches 
tall. 
overgrown. Her parents and brothers 
Her 108 
pounds will fill out if she does nothing 
foolish to 


since summer 


At home, Adrienne does not feel 
are tall and the furniture fits. 


interfere with her natural 


development. It is not a condition 


to worry about since she eats well- 
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meals without the 


matter a third thought. 


balanced giving 


Average and Underweight Girls 
Most Concerned with Reducing 
The who experiment most 
dramatically with strange and danger- 
ous diets are the 


girls 


and the 
underweight — the eighty-seven per 
cent who should not be concerned with 
the reducing problem. 


average 


Tamara is a 
According to the 
chart she should weigh 106 pounds. In 
the lunch line I watched with dismay 
as she carefully chose a small cottage 
cheese salad and a cup of black coffee. 
“T have to take precautions that I don’t 
go over a hundred pounds,” she said, 
“T don’t want to get big.” 


tiny five feet one. 


My curiosity as to the real reason 
that young adolescents are obsessed by 
this to regain the 
straight lines of the eleven-year-old 
led me to question several hundred of 
them. Most of them did not know. 
They would smile or shrug as if to say, 


delirious desire 


“Teachers are just as stupid as parents. 
They just don’t understand!’ Some 
were amazed at the question, “Why do 
you want to reduce?” 
“Why, to lose weight, of course.” 
“Why do you want to lose weight?” 
“T’m too fat!” 
‘But the scales say you are average.” 


“Yes, I know, but — but just look 
at my hips!” 


Romance and Reality 
Difficult to Reconcile 

Most girls go through a period of 
hesitancy on the threshold of matur- 
ity. They want to grow up and they 
don’t want to. They talk about boys, 
yet they huddle in protective clusters 
at the freshman sock hop.’ They dream 
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of a fairy tale romance, and they are 
afraid of the reality of love. They have 
read and seen too many false dramati- 
zations of the “flame of passion that 
sweeps all before it,” and they live with 
parents who must have romanced once, 
but are distinctly not “happy ever 
after.” They have heard that childbirth 
is painful, yet they whisper to each 
other that Miss Soandso is an “old 
crab” because she never married. 


The high courage to advance eagerly 
into this jungle of contradictions, pleas- 
ures, pains, freedom, and crushing re- 
sponsibility is not easily come by. Even 
girls from happy homes sometimes fear 
they will never find a husband as splen- 
did as Dad. The silly freshman boys, 
clumsy in their advances, trailing teas- 
ing tactics from childhood, give little 
hint of the men they will become. 
Girls who are trying to do well in 
school secretly envy the one who is 
“boy-crazy,” while outwardly they de- 
spise her when she drops out of school 
before graduation. To be a good girl 
and to be a popular girl appear to be 
the horns of a dilemma society insists 
they shall straddle. Sometimes the 
prospect seems so overwhelming that 
they try to retreat like Peter Pan, who 
wanted to remain a child forever. 


The Peter Pan Complex 
Stems from Fear 

The most conspicuous and inescap- 
able sign of growing up in spite of 
one’s self is the physical development 
of the body. To retard the spreading 
of hips and thighs gives the illusion of 
stalling the aging process without ad- 
mitting even to one’s self the real anx- 
iety. The fear of growing up may help 
to explain the reiterated urge to re- 
duce that consumes too many girls. 
The Peter Pan complex is well illus- 
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trated by a very bright but unhappy 
child whose disturbance was so severe 
that it affected her school work. 

Jeri is small and round-shouldered. 
She hunches down into her coat collar 
and clutches her coat about her con- 
stantly even in classes when the teacher 
insists she take it off. Jeri diets con- 
stantly. If it were truly her appearance 
that concerned her, she would straighten 
her shoulders, hold her head up, ex- 
periment with new hair styles, and 
brighten her dour scowl with an oc- 
casional smile. Jeri will have nothing 
to do with boys. She fears that show- 
ing any interest will make it appear 
she is wearing her heart on her sleeve, 
and she cannot face the little death of 
a rebuff. 

As a child she played roughhouse 
with boys and girls impartially. To 
go back to the carefree days when she 
did not have to try to finesse the fickle 
male — this is what Jeri longs for. She 
is being dragged into adolescence like 
a balky mule who suspects that the 
carrot dangled before it may be rotten. 
She is ashamed of her budding breasts 
and tries to hide them behind crossed 
arms. The natural broadening of the 
pelvic girdle seems equally disgraceful 
and the remedy—to reduce her hips— 
a most desirable goal. Like Peter Pan, 
Jeri cannot let go the golden days of 
childhood. Adulthood greater 
joys, but Jeri’s view of the world has 
been shadowed to a dismal gray by her 
father’s desertion and the hopeless, 
tearful 


offers 


helplessness of her defeated 


mother. 


Healthy Young Appetites 
Undo Most of the Damage 


Most girls successfully thread their 


way through the agonies of adolescence 


with little thanks to their oversexed 
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society or their undersexed schooling. 
Healthy young appetites reassert them- 
selves often enough to undo most of 
the damage done by dieting. Lynn went 
without eating anything at all for three 
days — not to reduce, she said, but to 
win a bet. “I lost thirteen pounds but 
[ gained it all back in two weeks just 
by eating regularly.” Most often girls 
will pursue the will-of-the-wispy at 
mealtimes, yet give in to the demands 
of their growing bodies for nourish- 
ment at parties, at the coke bar after 
school, or at the pizza palace after the 
movies. 

One of the signals that a girl is well 
on her way toward acquiescence in her 
feminine role in life is the acceptance 
of her physical body without radical 
plans to alter or retard it. Mimi man- 
aged with a laugh. “Yes, I used to try 
to reduce with all kinds of crazy meth- 
ods but now I decided I am just going 
to be my own flabby self!” Mimi's 
weight is and has been all along, ex- 
actly right for her age and height. And 
she is far from flabby. 


Diet Lists Alone 
Are Not Enough 

The girl who is genuinely overweight 
usually has been overeating because her 
life has lacked other satisfactions. She, 
too, dreads growing up, but hopeless 
despair has left her unable to direct 
her own fate. Instead of making long 
range plans, she has been snatching at 
the temporary pleasure of nibbling. To 
give such girls mere diet lists is never 
successful, because the difficulty is 
deeper. 

In both cases, that of the average 
girl who thinks she wants to reduce 
and that of the overweight girl who 
knows she ought to but cannot summon 
command of her appetite, the cure is 
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the same. A flank attack — not directly 
on the problem of weight, but on the 
real difficulty — will lead to a surer 
victory. 

The real goal is to be able to view 
the hazards of an adult world with 
equanimity. Untried terrain need not 
be a fearsome jungle if the child trusts 
the adults who have negotiated the 
hurdle successfully. Usually their ex- 
ample is enough. If the child is in the 
care of adults who have not matured 
themselves, the problem may become 
serious. 


Parents and Teachers 
Can Make Maturation Easier 


Four suggestions to parents and 

teachers may make the guidance easier 
and more effective: 
Adulthood must be demon- 
strably more attractive than prolonged 
childhood. Marilu looked up from her 
book of fairy tales to see her mother 
struggling with the daily chores. “Why, 
Mother,” she exclaimed, “you’re noth- 
ing but a household drudge!” As her 
mother repeated the story, she con- 
cluded, “Now I not only have to do the 
miserable job, but I have to pretend 
that I like it!” 

Second: The child must not be 
rushed into the outward semblance of 
maturity before she is ready. She is 
not a “little lady” at thirteen. She is 
a child in process of becoming a lady — 
a far different thing. Forced assump- 
tion of an adult role leaves the inward 


First: 


feelings at variance with outward be- 
havior. The feelings are in danger of 
being left behind and the child may 
grow to be that most pitiful anomaly — 
adult forever 
putting on airs to cover childish un- 


an immature who is 
certainty. 
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Parents, Teachers 
Must Accept Reality 


Third: Freedom of choice must be 
measured out in small doses all through 
the years so that the increase in free- 
dom that comes with high school will 
not be too heady a wine. One of the 
faults of what some call “progressive” 
education was that it thrust upon the 
child full responsibility for choosing 
his own activities in the early grades 
and then expected conformity in the 
adolescent years. Giving the child re- 
sponsibility is a splendid goal. How- 
ever, it must not be done backwards, 
from much to little, but reasonably and 
gradually, in response to the child’s 
proven ability to assume direction of 
his life. 

Fourth: Hearty congratulations at 
every step along the way will reassure 
the young girl that she is headed in 
the right direction. “My little girl is 
growing up!” can be exclaimed with 
delight or dismay. The vista of the 
years becomes rosy or gray and the feet 
of the daughter dance or drag depend- 
ing upon the expectations of adults 
as reflected in their casual remarks. 


With supportive help in growing up, 
the young adolescent develops the nec- 
essary will power to accomplish her 
“task.” As insecurity evaporates, the 
voracious appetite of the overweight 
girl disappears and the well-propor- 
tioned girl forgets her preoccupation 
with unnecessary reducing. 

The girl who is misdirected may try 
to play Peter Pan because she has been 
frightened into wanting to remain a 
child 


involves starving and abusing her body. 


forever. Her attempted retreat 


Thin, hipless, and unhappy, she is 
afraid of life. 
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A Nongraded Program 


For Rapid Learners 


Primary Group Advances 
Quickly in Special Class 


The age-old educational question of 
how best to accommodate children with 
high learning potential has resulted in 
innumerable programs of enrichment 
and acceleration. At Ray School also 
various plans to meet such pupils’ 
needs have been and are being tried 
out. 


For many years local schools have 
had nongraded programs for slow 
learners in order to adapt the rate of 
learning to their needs. Is it not equally 
useful to have a nongraded program 
adapted to the learning rate of the chil- 
dren at the other end of the scale? In 
an effort to answer this question, Ray 
established such a nongraded class fora 
high achieving group of primary age 
pupils. 


The program was initiated in Sep- 
tember, 1959, with a class composed 
of a selected group of pupils from 

the 


records there were 11 in 2B, 9 in 2A, 


three grade levels. For school 
and 10 in 3B. In February, 1960, they 
were recorded as promoted to 2A, 3B, 
and 3A. 


the basis of recommendations by their 


The children were selected on 


teachers in June, 1959, with the eval- 
uative study and approval of the adjust 
ment teacher and principal. 
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@ Mary C. Knaus and 
Beverly Skyles 


Most teachers named pupils who 
were high achievers in reading and 
arithmetic, who indicated self direction 
and ability to work independently, and 
who showed some creativity and 
imagination. One teacher made recom- 
mendations on the basis of reading 
ability only. They were not necessarily 
the highest I. Q.’s in their group. Some 
children with I. Q.’s higher than those 
in the selected group remained with 
the regular class because they failed 
the 
which selection was based. 


to give evidence of criteria on 


Data Concerning 
Selected Children 

In November, 1959, the chronologi- 
cal age ranged from 7.1 years to 8.5 
years. The mental age range was from 
8.1 years to 10.1 years. The I. Q.’s 
scaled from 111 to 131. It is evident 
here that the I.Q. range is not in- 
dicative of genius, but rather of average 
to somewhat above average intelligence. 
The reading scores ranged from 3.5 to 
the 


3.5 to 4.9. Three reading groups were 


6.5, and arithmetic scores from 
organized on the basis of the above ° 
scores. 

Although the span in arithmetic was 


more than one year, the actual per- 
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formance scores clustered together quite 
closely. In the beginning there was 
one group in arithmetic, but the dif- 
achievement 


ference in became more 


evident as time passed. At present, a 
new concept in arithmetic is introduced 
After the in- 
troduction, the class is divided into sub- 
groups. Those who readily grasp the 
concept proceed on an independent 
level, and those who need more drill 


to the class as a whole. 


on a particular skill remain with a 
group whose needs are similar. 


The children in this nongraded 
group represent racial groups. 
The environment in which they live 
is enriched by interested parents, who 
provide and foster good reading and 
listening materials and such educa- 
tional and aesthetic recreation as trips 
to museums, plays, concerts, educa- 
tional games (especially in science), 
ballet, and instrumental lessons. Two- 
thirds of the parents are college pre- 


three 


pared; one-third represent nonprofes- 
sional occupations. 


Use Control Group 
To Check Progress 


These children will remain with the 
same teacher for one year. Individual 
folders are kept for entering anecdotal 
notes throughout the year. A battery of 
achievement tests will be administered 
early in June. On the basis of the test 
the 
teachers’ observations we shall evaluate 


findings, anecdotal records, and 
the program in terms of the growth of 
each child and of the group as a whole, 
to try to determine whether these chil- 
dren have benefited more from this 
program than they would have in a 


regular classroom situation. 


To make this evaluation possible, 


each child in the nongraded group has 
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been matched with a child from his 
own level in a regular classroom who 
is most comparable to him in achieve- 
ment and ability. This group also will 
be tested at the end of the experimental 
year to measure gains in achievement. 
We are considering judging a written 
composition on the same subject by 
both groups to evaluate creativity, 
mechanical skills, and fluency. 

We realize that progress with the 
selected group is inevitable regardless 
of the instructional situation because 
of the children’s natural curiosity and 
ability. We are interested in how much 
more progress can be induced in an 
organizational structure of the non- 
graded primary rather than in the 
regularly graded classroom. The non- 
graded organization will be evaluated 
in the light of its value for: (1) facili- 
tating the acceleration of academically 
superior students, (2) providing cur- 
ricular enrichment for abler students, 
and (3) breaking down the barriers 
of the conventional graded structure. 


Curriculum Includes 
Advanced Materials 


The curriculum provided for these 
children crosses longitudinally into 
graded organizational structure. They 
are given the educational freedom to 
progress as deep and as far as they are 


able to go. 


Homegenccus!y grouping children with 
high achievement potential is not new in 
Chicago. At the Ray School, however, 
such a group operates on a nongraded 
basis and is given enrichment instruction 
in addition to pursuing the regular cur- 
riculum as rapidly as it can. The program 
is here described by Mrs. Knaus, Ray 
School principal, and Miss Skyles, teacher 
of the group. 





The social studies not 
confined to a study of the community 


but embraces regions far beyond. The 


program is 


children are interested in comparing 
their lives with the lives of others and 
are able to seek out, understand, and 
respect the likenesses and differences 
that exist. Stories of famous people fas- 
cinate them and they are curious about 
the foundation and 


history of our 


country. They are developing skills 
in locating information, in map study, 
in working together, and in reporting 
back to the class. Now they are work- 
ing individually and in groups on units 
in transportation and communication. 


An 


worked 


exchange schedule has been 


out for the science program. 
An upper grade teacher teaches science 
to the nongraded group while the reg- 
ular teacher teaches health and art, 
areas in which she is competent, to 
the upper grade class. 

A diagnostic test administered to the 
nongraded group early in the year dis- 
closed some interesting information. 
The children were very much interested 
in science; they had a considerable 
knowledge of unrelated facts but little 
understanding of scientific principles 
and concepts; they also displayed a 
wonderful curiosity about inorganic 
scientific phenomena. An impressive 
list of scientific apparatus was avail- 
able to them at home which could be 
utilized in projects at school. 


With the 


basic science program was organized 


foregoing knowledge, a 


around three broad units: “Magnetism 
“Work Ma- 


“Matter Energy.” 


and Electricity,” and 


chines,” and and 
The scientific principles and concepts 
involved in these units are inter-related 
and were explored and the relation- 


ships discovered. The basic objective 
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was to get the children to think scien- 
tifically, to get them to try educated 
“guesses.” 


The culminating activity of these 
units was a visit to the Armour Re- 
search Foundation of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, to learn first hand 
how a nuclear reactor works. This was 
the first time that a class from an ele- 
mentary school has ever been invited 
to visit the reactor room at Armour 
Research and it proved to be a very 
satisfying experience. 

The into three 
parts, a brief lecture, a tour of the 


visit was divided 
plant, and a question-answer period. 
When the children asked such ques- 
tions as: “Is it also possible to create 
matter out of energy?” or “Do all ele- 
contain 
the teacher felt not only 


ments as well as uranium 


=) 
2 


isotopes! 
that had the field trip been successful 
but that gradually we were accomplish- 
our primary objective—to teach 
the children to think scientifically. 


ing 


Arithmetic, Writing 


Achievement Impressive 


In arithmetic the class has moved 
well into the 4B curriculum. The pupils 
can divide and multiply three and four 
place numbers by unit numbers up to 
In measurement they find per- 
imeters and areas and have arrived at 
the stage where they use the formulas 
for either process. They can find frac- 
tional parts of numbers as 3/7 of 63; 
4/5 of 60. Many of the children can 
reason and compute two step problems 


nine. 


using dollars and cents. 

The group as a whole has evidenced 
interest and ability in written composi- 
tion . They have good sentence sense 
and are making progress in paragraph- 
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ing. Below are a few samples of their 


creative writing: 


IF I WERE A TREE 


If I tree I 
petrified pine 


were a would like to be a 


Then I could see dinosaurs and prehistoric 
reptiles. 


Flying teptiles would perch on me. Lobefin 
fish would walk on my stump. Dinosaurs 
would lay eggs around my roots. 


I could see civilization grow. I could see 
it grow from cave men to the “Sexy 
Sixties.” I would be very old and beauti- 
ful. I would be 124 million years old. 
I would be orange, red, yellow, brown 
and many other colors. 


I am part of history. I would be open for 

botanists and scientists. 
Kim—Age 8% 
IF I WERE A TREE 

If I were a tree, do you know what | 
would be? 

I would be a willow tree, with sweeping 
branches. 


That’s what I would be. 


So fair, so sweet, such a wonderful tree. 
Such a sweeping, weeping willow tree. 
That’s what I would like to be. 


Such a small limb, a little dim 
out). 


(to see 


\ wonderful little house. 


That’s what I would like to be. 
\ sweeping, weeping, willow tree. 
That’s what I would like to be 


Lisa—Age 8% 


Four reading groups, ranging from 
sixth 
grade level, make it difficult to keep 


suitable reading materials at hand. The 


the fourth grade to beyond the 


basic text is not used beyond the 4th 
but 
readers up to the 6th grade level are 


grade reader, supplementary 


provided. Answering “why” and read- 
ing to find the central thought are the 


common assignments for a silent read- 
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ing lesson. The children especially en- 
joy reading poetry aloud to the class. 


The class as a whole has developed 


It can rec- 
ognize such compositions as Prokofiev's 
“Peter and the Wolf,” Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel,” 


cousiderable skill in music. 


and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” With a 
third grade room they 
presented the village scene of “Freddie 


neighboring 


and His Fiddle” to an assembly. They 
draw to music. In art they are using 
a wide range of media, such as colored 
chalk, tempera, water colors, charcoal, 
and scraps for collages. 


Class Studies German 
For Enrichment 

The German language is an enrich- 
ment subject provided for the group 


as part of the school improvement 
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program, in which Ray School cooper- 
ates with the University of Chicago. 
The class is taught twenty-five minutes 
a day for four days a week by a 
graduate student, who is a native Ger- 
man. The aural-oral approach is used. 


the 
provide attractive diversions from 


Interest corners about room 
routine as well as materials for refer- 
ence and extended study. Because the 
children in the nongraded primary 
program are highly motivated, they 
are serious students and need relaxa- 
tion from tension. The game and maga- 
zine corner is a favorite haunt. Such 
games as jig-saw map puzzles, a ‘Ben 
G Clock” puzzle game, dominoes, and 
“Syllable game” are provided. 


The library material has been care- 
fully selected. Among the titles are 
several of the Children’s Press series, 
a good collection of the “True Books,” 
many of the “Basic Science Education” 


series. The room is supplied with a 
set of Britannica Junior. 


Some Observations 
About the Children 


At this writing the program has 
been in progress for seven months, 
too short a time to permit real evalua- 
tion. In our observations, however, 
several patterns appear to have taken 
shape: 

1. The pupils are a selected group, yet 
the abilities are falling within the normal 
curve; there are a few very fast learners 


with the bulk 


falling within a middle range 


and a few slow learners, 


2. There seems to be much need for 
teacher approval. They question constantly 
the value of their performances. 

3. Although the children are competi- 
tive, they exhibit a friendliness and willing- 
ness to help each other. 


4 


4. Peer group acceptance is very im- 
portant. A child rejected temporarily by 
one or more of the group seems to fall 
behind in school performance. 

5. These children ask for help readily, 
either from teacher or from classmates. 

6. A keen sense of fairness is evident. 
They compliment each other’s good work 
freely and are sympathetic and helpful 
toward children having difficulty. 

7. Girl-boy attraction seems to be high. 
They pair off and walk home together. 


8. They are aware of current events and 
growing in their ability to state and defend 
ideas, 


9. A keener sense of humor than in an 
unselected group is evident. 

10. They can work independently, in and 
out of school, on a.-selected project. 


11. These children get along well among 
themselves and with other children. 


12. A very few are 
cases we feel may 
attitudes. 


‘cocky,” and these 
be due to parental 


Home-school communication has 
been closely maintained throughout the 
experiment. In addition to frequent 
parent-teacher conferences, we have 
had meetings with the parents as a 
group in September and November. 
When the testing program is com- 
pleted, toward the end of the semester, 
we shall again sit down together with 
the parents to evaluate the over-all 
worth of the project. We plan to con- 
tinue the group, with the possible 
addition of a few more high achievers, 
as a non-graded intermediate program 
beginning next September. 
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Conducting Elections 
Without Imposed Rules 


Practicing Democratic Procedures 
Teaches Democratic Principles 


One of the many advantages of work- 
ing in a new school is the freedom to 
create your own traditions, to institute 
and carry out a program without being 
tied to “the way we've always done it.” 
In selecting student officers at the 
Charles Carroll School, we could use 
any method we desired. 


The faculty agreed that having teach- 
ers nominate several candidates for the 
student council offices left much to be 
desired. While such candidates might 
be the “best” in our opinion, was 
teacher selection really democratic? If 
one of our objectives was to have 
pupils participate in democratic pro- 
cedures, we must select candidates in 
a democratic manner. 

To duplicate exactly the procedures 
of adult elections, we would have had 
to set up political parties and to hold 
This did 


necessary, or desirable, 


primaries. step not seem 


even since 
many of the conditions which make this 
procedure appropriate for adults do not 


Ac- 
decided to permit the 


apply in the elementary school. 
cordingly, we 
nomination of any number of candi- 
dates and to hold only one election ; the 
winners would be the pupils who re- 
ceived one more vote than any other 
candidate for the particular office. 
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Since no election machinery of any 
kind existed as yet, each classroom 
elected two representatives to the stu- 
dent council. This group, which would 
remain in office throughout the year, 
was responsible 
election 


the 
They held two 
meetings with their sponsor and the 
principal to arrange the details of the 
forthcoming election. 


for conducting 
of officers. 


During this planning stage, Alder- 
man James C. Murray, a neighbor and 
friend of the Carroll School, together 
with a clerk from the Bureau of Elec- 
tion Commissioners, met with the rep- 
resentatives to discuss the purposes and 
The student 
council selected a temporary chairman 


mechanics of an election. 


to serve as election commissioner and 
appointed committees on credentials, on 


ballots and ballot box, and on election 


Pupils at the new Carroll Elementary 
School conducted their first school-wide 
election in an atmosphere of determined 
non-interference by faculty and principal. 
The results of this practice of guidance 
without interference were a vindication of 
the *heory of democracy and provided 
a stirring experience for both teachers 
and pupils. The writer is principal at 
Carroll School. 





eemmcen -0t0n 


CHARLES CARR UU 


Campaign posters reveal 
keen rivalry between 
candidates. 


ethics. The representatives brought to 
their meetings questions Taised by their 
classmates, and reported back to them 
after each student council session. 


Candidates Nominated 
By Petition 

The problem of how one could be- 
come a candidate was considered first. 
As some of the pupils had heard of 
petitions, they decided that any pupil 
who wished to run must secure the 
signatures of ten classmates qn a peti- 
tion to be presented to the. election 
commissioner three weeks before elec- 
credentials 
checked the signatures to be certain 


tion. The committee on 
that no pupil signed a petition for more 
than one candidate for any office ; since 
it was not possible to vote for more 
than one candidate, the representatives 
felt it was not right to petition for more 
than one. 

A motion was made that petitions 
be subject to a kind of veto by the 
After a 
moment or two of soul searching, the 


principal and the teachers. 


principal declined this privilege, point 
ing out that in a democracy it is up 
to the wise choice 


voters to make a 


and that anyone may seek to run for 
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office. The same reasoning applied to 
a substitute motion to limit candidates 
to those who had not received report 
card marks for poor behavior. The 
pupil representatives quickly saw that 
this was another type of veto which 
would deny to voters the opportunity 
of choice. 

The committee on ballots and ballot 
box duplicated ballots which listed the 
names of all candidates approved by 
the credentials committee. Two of the 
boys constructed the ballot box and 
arranged the voting booths on election 
day. 


Campaign Supervised 
By Student Committee 


The committe on election ethics su- 
the All school 
bulletin boards in the halls were turned 
over to Each 


permitted to display as many as six 


pervised campaign. 


them. candidate was 
posters after these had been approved 
as to ethics and good taste. (None was 
rejected.) Candidates were allowed to 
make talks in all the classrooms, either 
at the beginning or ending of school 
sessions ; their campaign managers ar- 
ranged the appointments through the 
room representatives. Campaign but- 
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tons or streamers could be worn any 


time except on gym day. 
B ; t 
This same committee proposed se- 


vere penalties for pupils engaging in 
unfair election practices. Buying votes 
or threatening pupils to get votes was 
considered improper; so too was re- 
rival 

the 
committee heard only one case: a sixth 


moving buttons or posters of 


candidates. In this connection, 
grade pupil reported that one candidate 
told her that his rival was a “stupid 
nut.” The committee decided not to 
take any action after the complaining 
citizen stated that she was remaining 
steadfast and intended to vote for the 


“stupid nut” anyway. 

The campaign was a revelation in 
many ways. Some candidates showed 
remarkable political acumen. Although 
there the 


lower grades, some of the most vigor- 


were no candidates from 
ous campaigning took place there. The 
fifth grade apparently held a caucus 
decided to 
office, 


one office. 


and run a candidate for 


each and not two for any 


Parents and friends were 
pressed into service as consultants. 
Hand bills for one candidate were run 
another 


off by a teacher-mother in 


school. If one could believe the posters, 
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Voting proves to be an 
exciting experience. 


Lucky the Lion, our school mascot, 
personally endorsed each candidate. 


Election Commissioner 
Supervised Balloting 


The election was held in the school 
Each 
the election 

of all elie*he 


room. As ™ 


lobby on November 3. room 


representative provided 
commissioner with a list 
voters in the 
A necked 


Each 


they signed a shee 


off on the list of vers, 


candidate for the oii.e of president 
furnished a poll watcher, usually his 
campaign manager. At the conclusion 
of the voting, the ballots were counted 
in the presence of the poll watchers. 

On November 10, the officers-elect 
were sworn into office and made brief 
acceptance talks at a civic assembly, 
planned and conducted by the room 
representatives. The patriotic signifi- 
cance of this occasion was heightened 
by the participation of officers of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
On their behalf, Miss Florence Deneen, 
sister of a former governor of Illinois, 
presented to Carroll School an Illinois 
state flag and a “Four Chaplains” 
plaque. 
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Results Justify 
Non-Participation by Faculty 


There is nothing new or unusual in 
this method of electing student council 
officers. The most important charac- 
teristic of the entire procedure is the 
continuous involvement of pupils in 
making and executing their own plans. 
On many occasions, the faculty advisor 
and the principal had to remind each 
other that, if the election was to pro- 
vide a lesson in democracy, they must 
show their faith in the process by 
trusting in the judgment of the pupils. 

Many pupils who would probably 


have selected as candidates or 
officers by the faculty did not partici- 


been 


pate in the election other than as voters. 
the 


phenomenon, it seems that the “faculty 


Considering significance of this 
candidates” are likely to be good stu 
dents, well adjusted, but more adult 
oriented than peer group oriented. 
Quite possibly they felt that it was 


somehow them- 


immodest to place 
selves in candidacy. If they are really 
the leaders the faculty believe them to 
be, they will soon evidence the initiative 
and independence required to partici- 
pate more constructively in the election 

process. 

On the other hand, the results of the 
election presented a striking vindica- 
The 


president, a 7B girl, is an outstanding 


tion of the democratic process. 


student and a vigorous campaigner who 
won by a large majority. Like the ill- 
starred Literary Digest Poll of 1936, 
the faculty were hopelessly in error 


7 


when they predicted an 8A boy would 


walk away with the highest office. As 
fcr the winner, she might have been 
advised not to run as being too demure 
and unassuming to draw the necessary 
votes. 


Valuable Outcomes 
From Practice of Democracy 


All of the successful candidates were 
well qualified. Our experience should 
serve to show that even in an elemen- 
tary school democratic procedures, with 
a minimum of guidance, result in the 
election of highly competent leaders to 
school offices. Concomitant learnings in 
the principles and practices of democ- 
racy are of immeasurable value. As 
pupil participation in the microcosm 
of the school society is maintained year 
after year, we can expect increased 
understanding and appreciation of cer- 
tain elements in the American Heritage 
which will provide the foundation for 
adult citizenship: a deepening insight 
into the responsibilities of the free citi- 
zen, an increase in the ability to make 
informed and independent judgments, 
and an awareness of the quality of 


leadership necessary in a free society. 


The next step in the student govern- 
ment process is crucial. These newly 
elected officers and student representa- 
tives must be given proper guidance 
and encouraged to perform meaningful 
and truly important functions for the 
school. The functioning of a student 
council is in itself another very inter- 
esting story, which again illustrates 
that 
democratic procedures. 


democratic learnings thrive on 
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Nondirective Activities for 
The Mentally Handicapped 


Freedom, 


Reflection of Attitudes 


Help Pupils Grow, Learn 


Manual activities of a group nature 
appear to be especially appropriate for 
mentally handicapped students in that 
such activities provide, among other 
benefits, a concrete kind of emotional 
outlet. The possibility of group verbal 
activities, however, is not to be ruled 
out entirely. It has been the writer’s 
experience as a special teacher that 
occasionally there are enough somewhat 
verbal individuals in an advanced un- 
graded class to permit the undertaking 
of a simple project of a verbal nature. 


Those not participating directly in 
the verbal aspects often find a place in 
performing necessary manual activities 
such as setting the stage or presenting 
materials. In any case, an esprit de 
corps often arises from the pride the 
group experiences when such an ac- 


An activity program in which the feel- 
ings of pupils are not only considered but 
are sought out and used as a guide to 
planning seems to produce growth in self- 
esteem and insight in educable mentally 
handicapped pupils. The author teaches 
advanced division mentally handicapped 
pupils at the Henderson School. Robert 
C. Konen, principal of the Hanson Park 
School, assisted in the preparation of this 
article. 
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complishment is seen and admired by 
others. Such a positive group spirit 
is especially necessary for the re- 
tarded pupil, who must sometimes bear 
the brunt of jokes and ridicule that 
make school a source of sorrow and 
frustration for him. 


In developing a philosophy or theo- 
retical framework to serve as a guide 
for an activities program for mentally 
handicapped students, the work of Carl 
Rogers and other nondirective theorists 


offers valuable guides. 


Rogers’ theory emphasizes the idea 
that each human being has an innate 
growth potential —that is, an inborn 
tendency to grow and mature without 
outside direction (being told what to 
do), provided a permissive environ- 
ment is created that permits trial and 
error behavior and the acting-out of 
roles without fear of punishment or 
evaluation, except from the individual 
himself.’ 


1A teacher interested in having the non- 
directive method demonstrated by recording 
ind visit the 
Counseling Center at the University of Chi- 
cago, 5737 S. Drexel Avenue. 


may call for an appointment 
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Reflection of Attitudes 
Key to Non-directive Approach 
Clarification or reflection of attitudes 
is the key technique used in this ap- 
proach. It simply involves reflecting 
the student’s statements and feeling 
tones and usually refraining from mak- 
ing suggestions and interpretations. If 
a perfectionist pupil, for example, views 
obviously good work with disdain, the 
teacher may clarify his feelings in this 
way: “Even though it looks good to 
others and to your teacher you feel it 
that it could 
be better no matter how good it really 


is just not good enough 


is.’ With such a clarification several 
objectives are accomplished: (1) at- 
tention is called to his attitude which is 
different (2) 


is called to the product of his efforts 


from others’ ; attention 


which is better than he feels it is; and 
(3) satisfaction is gained from having 
interest shown in his feelings and this 
satisfaction may be positively associated 
with his work and with school in gen- 
eral. A similar clarification of group 
attitude may sum up the feelings and 
attitudes of an entire class. 

Reflecting feelings and _ attitudes, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, serves 
the purpose of allowing reflections to 
both and 


be pondered by student 


teacher. It assures a greater mutual 
understanding of what is felt and often 
gives the student the feeling that his 
teacher is really interested. 

The student gains immediate satis- 
faction of his narcissistic need by hav- 
ing the emotional product of his effort 
and planning reflected back for him. 


The reflection of attitudes of one mem- 


ber of the class toward another (par- 


ticularly when differences of opinion 


are concerned) may have much the 
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same effect. In any case, the student’s 
pent-up emotions are released, lower- 
ing any defenses he may have and per- 
mitting more realistic self-appreciation 
and self-understanding. Clarification 
of: feeling is the most important psy- 
chological avenue to providing the 
student with material for his own use 


and growth. 


Approach Fosters 
Self-Sufficiency 


Furthermore, because the power to 
guide through indirection is limited, 
the student is compelled to stand on 
his own two feet; this tends to fos- 
ter self-sufficiency. Other methods of 
teaching often foster dependence, which 
may cause the student to be left in a 
The non- 
self - suffi- 
ciency by making the student the one 


worse state than before. 


directive approach fosters 


mainly responsible for what goes on in 


the activities program and for the 


changes in behavior that come about. 
Nondirective theory indicates that 


two considerations are essential in 


successfully conducting an activities 
the should 


have a regular time allotment that is 


program. First, program 
strictly followed. Limits must be fol- 
lowed with consistency because if al- 
lowances are made at one time and 
cannot be made at another the pupils 
are likely to consider the failure to 
make them a form of rejection. 


the should make 
clear to the pupils that the time is pri- 
marily theirs and that they will be 
given considerable freedom in choos- 
ing the way the time will be used. Any 
limits or restrictions (in regard to the 
level of noise and movement, for ex- 
ample) should be clearly and simply 
defined and strictly followed. 


Second, program 
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In order to demonstrate the applica- 
tion of the nondirective theory to group 
activities for mentally handicapped stu- 
dents more clearly, two examples of 
activity projects from the writer’s ex- 
perience are described below. The class 
which was involved consisted of fifteen 
educable mentally handicapped pupils, 
five of whom were girls. Most of the 
pupils were in the advanced division 
(over twelve) and came from 
The writer 
had been their teacher for one year 
the 


most 
lower middle class homes. 
activities 


before embarking on 


program. 


Pupils Decide 
Project Content 

Jecause rapport was already estab- 
lished with the pupils, I initiated the 
program by simply asking them if they 
would like to spend a period (fifty-five 
minutes) a day making or building 
something together — say, a science 
table to show what was being done 
in class or something else of their own 
choice. When the class indicated they 
would like to build something, they 
were told that the period was theirs to 


work together on something they chose. 


After discussion, the pupils decided 
that they wanted to build something 


other than a 


science table and their 
suggestions were listed on the black- 
board. Each idea was reflected and 
missing details added so that the stu- 
dent had a good notion of what each 
suggestion entailed. I then suggested 


the idea of voting in order to ascertain 


the most popular project. The project 


they preferred was the building of a 
shooting gallery with a moving target 
of ducks similar in design to one in 
the Riverview Amusement Park. 
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Just before the close of the period, 
the students were asked how they felt 
about the proposed project and about 
half of them raised their hands and 
individually indicated a great desire 
to get started. At the close of the 
period, I took note of those that had 
made no and later called 
them up individually to discover how 
they felt. They indicated eagerness to 
participate with the exception of two 
who were undecided. 


comment 


The two boys 
were told that they could work on 
something else if they chose. Thus, each 
pupil was given the same opportunity 
to ventilate his feelings and to use the 
allotted time according to his own 
inclinations. 


Expression of Attitudes 
Frequently Solicited 

Subsequently, a discussion on what 
should be done next led me to propose 
drawing and advertising the project 
on the hall bulletin board. The idea 
was voted on and accepted. The idea 
of displaying the project before other 
rooms when completed was suggested 
and also accepted by the group. Again 
the students were asked how they 
felt about the ideas voted on and the 
group’s general attitude was clarified 
and reflected. During the course of 
the exchange, it was suggested and 
approved by the pupils that the shooting 
gallery be made big and that it be 
painted yellow. Voting on suggestions is 
another avenue toward self-sufficiency. 

Cooperatively drawn plans were 
placed on the bulletin board along with 
a hand-printed explanation. The stu- 
dents were given as much choice as 
However, 
students 


the work 


possible in selecting work. 
limited time the 
have 


because of 
agreed to some of 


assigned. 
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Noise, Disorganization 
Biggest Problems 


When the project got under way, 
excessive noise and disorganization 
proved to be the two biggest problems. 
The latter condition seemed to be a 
consequence of inexperience in a co- 
operative enterprise. I made it known 
that the noise level had to be kept low 
for the sake of the other classes and 
then asked the students how they felt 
about the situation. All sorts of pu- 
nitive measures were proposed by the 
students. 

After and 


clarification, one pupil proposed that 


considerable discussion 
the teacher stop the work when the 


noise built up to give everyone a 


chance to become quiet. As a conse- 
quence of this suggestion’s being ac- 
cepted by the class, I regularly set 
aside a short period of rest in the 
middle of each period during which 


I asked 


ting along. This procedure served to 


how each student was get- 
reorganize activities somewhat and 
effectively abate the noise. 

After several weeks of work during 
the activity period, the project was 
finally completed. Figure 1 is a draw- 


ing of the completed shooting gallery. 


Cardboard blades were attached to 
a wooden axle at the rear of the target 
wheel. Power to move the wheel was 
supplied by an electric fan placed on 
a chair and directed toward the card- 
board blades. 


ducks 


The targets or wooden 
the target 
wheel by hinges in such a way that 


were connected to 


upon being shot down they returned 
to an upright position through the 
force of gravity as the wheel rotated. 


The gallery was covered with cheese 
cloth and yellow crepe paper and the 
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exposed parts were painted. The dec- 
orative work was done mainly by the 
girls. Cheese cloth was also stretched 
across the rear (behind the wheel and 
in front of the blades and fan) to serve 
as a backstop. 


Math and Science 
Taught Through Project 


Plastic guns that actually shot “safety 
darts’’ were purchased with contribu- 
tions made by the pupils. Through co- 
operative effort, shooting games were 
devised employing some of the addition 
and multiplication facts. The other 
rooms were invited in to view the proj- 
ect and a demonstration of how it 
worked. The young observers were 
very impressed with the motion and 
the automatic righting of the wooden 
ducks. 


The project provided stimulating 
material for many science lessons: fric- 
tion; pull of gravity; the transmission 
of power; the wheel; the axle; differ- 
ences in wood; electricity; and the 
motor. Following a pre-planned lesson 
sequence does not permit the same 
permissiveness or self-direction. 


Christmas Play 
Becomes Second Project 

The pupils’ success in completing the 
project was a source of great pride to 
them. The increasingly purposeful way 
in which they worked as the project 
neared completion and the increased 
self-sufficiency they demonstrated led 
me to believe that they might now be 
capable of embarking on a project 
which was at least partly of a verbal 
nature. Accordingly, when one pupil 
suggested that the class plan and 
present a Christmas play and the rest 
of the class responded with enthu- 
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Figure 1. Schematic drawings of shooting gallery produced by mentally handicapped pupils. 


siasm, we immediately embarked on 
the project. 

Volunteers told stories and the class 
voted to select the most popular one. 
The pupils were given the opportunity 
to express their feelings and attitudes 
Sub- 


sequently, I reflected and summed up 


toward the ideas as individuals. 


the attitude of the class in general. 
Because the verbal skills required 
for this activity were much more diff- 
cult for the pupils than the manual 
skills required for the earlier project, 
the teacher was called upon to partici- 
pate actively in the project to a much 
greater extent. It was necessary for 
me to write portions of the play in 
accord with the story outline devised 
orally by the students, and present 
these portions from day to day on 
the blackboard for criticism and sug- 
what 
amounted to an original play in order to 


gestion. I undertook to write 
make the vocabulary simple enough and 
at the same time to employ construc- 
tively the several imaginative minds 
in the class. 

The story was concerned with a 
homeless puppy that ended up as a 
Christmas present. When asked why 


they liked this theme, several students 
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(mainly the quiet ones) said it was 
because they liked dogs and other ani- 
mals. Probably these retarded students 
had found that animals provide a kind 
of companionship that does not make 
too many difficult demands on them. 


Three-Act Play 
Written, Produced 


After a portion was written on the 
blackboard the pupils were asked how 
they felt about it. At all 


attitudes and feelings expressed were 


times the 


reflected and clarified and appropriate 


changes were made through voting. 
The final result was a three-act play 
lasting twelve minutes. 

By agreement, all the parts (includ- 
ing accessory manual tasks) were listed 
on the blackboard. 


paper 


Kach pupil put on 
third, 
fourth choice of assignment. With the 
agreement of the class, I made the final 


his first, second, and 


selection of pupils for the various parts. 
In doing so, I attempted to satisfy 
each pupil’s first or second choice so 
that only a few pupils were required to 
accept their third or fourth choices. 
The selections were made according to 
my estimate of each pupil's ability to 


fulfill a given part. 
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The class worked on this verbal 
project following the same plan and 
restrictions which had been used in 
the construction project earlier. Opin- 
ions on various phases of the prepara- 
tion and rehearsing were solicited often 
and duly reflected and summed up for 
the pupils. When the class was ready, 
they gave their first public perform- 
ance — before a meeting of the school 
P.T.A. Later, they performed the 
play before the all-school Christmas 
Each 


and 


assembly. time they performed 
received enthusiastic 


response from their audience. For them 


very well 
as for me, the performance of their 
play was a deeply gratifying experience. 


Program Helps Pupils 

Develop Insights, Independence 
During the entire activities program, 

consideration of the pupil’s feelings was 

kept foremost in mind. The activities 

program was 

intellectual 


not conducted on an 
level, but 
attitudinal level. The program was most 


rather on an 


successful in changing behavior in so- 
cial situations : the pupils quarreled less 
and appeared more able to “take” the 
that 
comes from being different. 


teasing and ridicule inevitably 
Further- 
more, the leaders of the class became 
much more cooperative and far less 
troublesome. In fact, the greatest ob- 
servable improvement came about in 
these pupils. There was also a marked 
change in the attitude expressed toward 
the mentally handicapped pupils by the 


other children in the school. They be- 


came much more accepting and seemed 
to greatly respect the retarded pupils 
for their accomplishments. 


The activities program did not appear 
to significantly improve the retarded 
pupils’ academic work. However, one 
should remember that most of their 
important needs cannot be met on the 
purely academic level. One important 
change noted was that the students 
displayed a marked tendency to criti- 
cize the activities they didn’t like in 
their school program. This change was 
also taken as a sign of growth. 

Applying the nondirective theory? in- 
volves more than teacher-pupil planning 
and the creation of a permissive at- 
mosphere. It involves most importantly 
the emphasizing of feelings and the 
clarification of thoughts and attitudes 
to serve as material that the student 
may use in changing the way he views 
himself. The process as a whole pro- 
vides a great opportunity to acquire 
insights needed to effect relearning and 
re-experiencing. The process helps fo- 
cus attention on the most important 
subject — the pupil and his inner world. 


2Among the introductory books dealing 
with nondirective theory and the related topic 
of group dynamics are: 

Shirley A. Hamrin, Counseling Adolescents 


(Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1958) 


Elias H. Porter, An Introduction to Thera- 
peutic Counseling (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942) 

Carl R. Rogers, C 
therapy (Boston 
1942) 

Kimball Wiles, Teaching for Better Schools 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953) 


munseling and Psycho- 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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Teaching Expository 
Writing 


Using Literature as Content 
Improves Theme Writing 


“Give us high school graduates who 
can write clear, well-organized expo- 
sition.” We teachers of high school 
English are all too familiar with this 
plea of the colleges. 

As a 
English classes, I decided, several se- 
look at 


the standard semester formula of ten 


teacher of accelerated senior 


mesters ago, to take a new 
weeks for grammar and composition 
and ten weeks for literature. Because 
the senior year should be a time of 
extensive reading of the world’s great 
literature, I decided to center the work 
of the semester around literature for 
But, 


about the composition work that the 


the entire twenty weeks. what 
colleges were demanding? I integrated 
the training in writing with the lit- 


erature analysis—and it worked! 


By avoiding formal grammar instruc- 
tion and concentrating on meaningful 
writing about literature which all students 
have read, the writer manages to concen- 
trate instruction on the really important 
aspect of expository writing— form. At the 
same time, attention is given to students’ 
individual problems of mechanics and 
correctness. Mrs. Cohen teaches English 
at Hyde Park High School. 
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@ Bernice Cohen 


After the first impromptu theme, 
written during the first week of the 
semester, I knew what the grammar and 
punctuation weaknesses of these partic- 
ular students were. I decided that the 
ten weeks usually spent on a study of 
formal grammar would be a waste of 
time. (Too often, the student who gets 
100 on every grammar test cannot write 
a good paragraph.) I had to assume 
that these above-average English stu- 
dents had, by their twelfth year of 
school, learned the “rules.” As seniors, 
they needed only to be helped with the 
particular errors they were making, 
often through sheer carelessness, in 
their themes. Two or three carefully 
corrected themes usually are sufficient 
to make the student aware of his de- 
the 


have been corrected, proper 


ficiencies. Once errors in “me- 


chanics” 
emphasis can be the 


placed upon 


1roblem of organization. 
dS 


All Written Work 
Uses Theme Form 


Grading themes takes time, as we 
all know. I provided more time for 
both the writing and the grading of 
themes by having all written work 
submitted in theme form. For example, 
final test literature work 


my on any 
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The 
project following the same plan and 


class worked on this verbal 


restrictions which had been used in 
the construction project earlier. Opin- 
ions on various phases of the prepara- 
tion and rehearsing were solicited often 
and duly reflected and summed up for 
the pupils. When the class was ready, 
they gave their first public perform- 
ance — before a meeting of the school 
P.T.A. Later, they performed the 
play before the all-school Christmas 
assembly. Each time they performed 
received enthusiastic 


response from their audience. For them 


very well and 
as for me, the performance of their 


play was a deeply gratifying experience. 


Program Helps Pupils 
Develop Insights, Independence 


During the entire activities program, 
consideration of the pupil’s feelings was 
kept foremost in mind. The activities 
program was not conducted on an 
intellectual level, but 
attitudinal level. The program was most 


rather on an 


successful in changing behavior in so- 
cial situations: the pupils quarreled less 
and appeared more able to “take” the 
ridicule that 
comes from being different. 


teasing and inevitably 
Further- 
more, the leaders of the class became 
much more cooperative and far less 
troublesome. In fact, the greatest ob- 
servable improvement came about in 
these pupils. There was also a marked 
change in the attitude expressed toward 
the mentally handicapped pupils by the 


other children in the school. They be- 


came much more accepting and seemed 
to greatly respect the retarded pupils 
for their accomplishments. 


The activities program did not appear 
to significantly improve the retarded 
pupils’ academic work. However, one 
should remember that most of their 
important needs cannot be met on the 
purely academic level. One important 
change noted was that the students 
displayed a marked tendency to criti- 
cize the activities they didn’t like in 
their school program. This change was 
also taken as a sign of growth. 


Applying the nondirective theory* in- 
volves more than teacher-pupil planning 
and the creation of a permissive at- 
mosphere. It involves most importantly 
the emphasizing of feelings and the 
clarification of thoughts and attitudes 
to serve as material that the student 
may use in changing the way he views 
himself. The process as a whole pro- 
vides a great opportunity to acquire 
insights needed to effect relearning and 
re-experiencing. The process helps fo- 
cus attention on the most important 
subject — the pupil and his inner world. 


2Among the introductory books dealing 
with nondirective theory and the related topic 
of group dynamics are: 

Shirley A. Hamrin, Counseling Adolescents 
(Ann Arbor: Edwards 1958) 

Elias H. Porter, An Introduction to Thera- 
peutic Counseling (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942) 

Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942) 

Kimball Wiles, Teaching for Better Schools 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953) 


> . 
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Teaching Expository 
Writing 


Using Literature as Content 
Improves Theme Writing 


“Give us high school graduates who 
can write clear, well-organized expo- 
sition.” We teachers of high school 
English are all too familiar with this 
plea of the colleges. 

As a teacher of accelerated senior 
English classes, I decided, several se- 
look at 


the standard semester formula of ten 


mesters ago, to take a new 
weeks for grammar and composition 
and ten weeks for literature. Because 
the senior year should be a time of 
extensive reading of the world’s great 
literature, I decided to center the work 
of the semester around literature for 
the But, 


about the composition work that the 


entire twenty weeks. what 
colleges were demanding? I integrated 
the lit- 


-and it worked! 


the training in writing with 


erature analysis - 


By avoiding formal grammar instruc- 
tion and concentrating on meaningful 
writing about literature which all students 
have read, the writer manages to concen- 
trate instruction on the really important 
aspect of expository writing —form. At the 
same time, attention is given to students’ 
individual problems of mechanics and 
correctness. Mrs. Cohen teaches English 
at Hyde Park High School. 
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@ Bernice Cohen 
After the first impromptu theme, 
written during the first week of the 
semester, | knew what the grammar and 
punctuation weaknesses of these partic- 
I decided that the 
ten weeks usually spent on a study of 


ular students were. 


formal grammar would be a waste of 
time. (Too often, the student who gets 
100 on every grammar test cannot write 
a good paragraph.) I had to assume 
that these above-average English stu- 
dents had, by their twelfth year of 
school, learned the “rules.” As seniors, 
they needed only to be helped with the 
particular errors they were making, 
often through sheer carelessness, in 
their themes. Two or three carefully 
corrected themes usually are sufficient 
to make the student aware of his de- 
the 


have been corrected, proper 


ficiencies. Once errors in ‘“me- 
chanics” 
emphasis can be placed upon the 


problem of organization. 


All Written Work 
Uses Theme Form 


Grading themes takes time, as we 
all know. I provided more time for 
both the writing and the grading of 
themes by having all written work 
submitted in theme form. For example, 
my final test on any literature work 
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we study is a theme, written in class, 
using a topic sentence I write on the 
blackboard. a theme on Hamlet, 


the class might find this sentence as 


For 


the topic to be developed: “A careful 
reading of HYamlet provides the answer 
to whether Hamlet’s madness was real 
All of 


“open book,” for I 


or feigned.” exams are 
interested in 


the student’s ability to understand the 


my 
am 


work, not in his ability to memorize 
meaningless details of it; he has to be 
able to demonstrate this understanding 
in a clear, well-organized expository 
development of the topic sentence I 
give him. 

Another opportunity for the assign- 
ing and grading of themes is gained 
by substituting class-written themes of 
the type described above for the usual 
“book report.’ I have used the follow- 
ing topic sentences for book report 
themes with good results: “The, end- 
ing of (title) by (author) is or is not 
inevitable.” ‘The character of (main 


character) is developed mainly by 
means of self-revelation (or action of 


the plot or comments and reactions of 
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the other characters, etc.).” “The plot 
(or characterization) in 
(title) is similar to that in (title of 
of book previously reported on).” 


theme or 


Five Objectives 
Achieved by Integration 


Having all written work submitted 
in the form of expository themes ac- 
complishes several objectives for the 
English teacher : 


1. He uses all of his paper-grading time 
in eliminating the most serious weak- 
ness of his students: inability to write 
well-organized expository themes. 


He gives the students subject-matter for 
their themes. A lack of “something-to 
say” accounts for part of the weakness 
in expository writing. However, when 
the theme is based on a literary work 
the class is studying, the student has 
some concrete material with which to 
work. 

He motivates the student by providing 
proof of the necessity of expressing 
one’s self clearly. When the theme is 
a test, it is imperative that the student 
make his points in 2 clear and logical 
form. 

He emphasizes the importance of 
thinking about and seeing relationships 
in the literature, as opposed to mere 
memorization of detail. 
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He uses an examination form which 
students respect. They know that it 
is both unnecessary and impossible to 
cheat on an open-book examination. 
They concentrate, instead, on producing 
the clearest exposition possible of the 
assigned topic. 


Students Gain Insight, 


Understanding of Grammar 

Thus, by integrating composition 
work with the study of literature, the 
English teacher gives himself more time 
to spend on both aspects of the course. 
The student places grammar in its 
proper role; it is not an end in itself — 
it is a tool which enables him to write 
correctly. 


Moreover, the student sees 
the need for learning to write expo- 
sition; it, too, is merely a tool which 
enables him to express his ideas clearly. 


Finally, the student sees that reading 
a play, poem, or novel means under- 
standing its ideas and structure, as 
contrasted with the memorization of 
details in order to pass an objective 
test. 

Using the content of literature as 
subject matter for expository 
by students seems to increase 


writing 
greatly 
their ability to write correctly, clearly, 
and effectively. The ability to write 
effectively about the content seems to 


be a manifestation of the students’ clear 
understanding of the content. This 
suggests that teachers in other content 
areas — notably the social sciences — 
might make great steps toward accom- 
plishing a number of objectives if they 
were to employ the techniques here 
described. Students who have practice 
in producing rational, carefully thought- 
out, effective essays dealing with the 
content of history and geography and 
civics courses are much more likely 
to practice the kinds of higher rational 
skills which are of such great impor- 
tance in these areas. This is not meant 
to suggest that the teacher of the so- 
cial sciences should be a teacher of 
grammar, but that he could contribute 
effectively to his students’ ability both 
to write and to think if he were to have 
the majority of their written work and 
examinations done in the 
have described. 


pattern I 


That the above-outlined plan ac- 
complishes its goal is proved to me 
over and over as I receive expressions 
of gratitude from former students who 
are finding themselves adequately pre- 
pared for college work as the result of 
the training they have received in their 
senior English classes. 


To the man with an ear for verbal delicacies — the man 


who searches painfully for the perfect word, and puts the 


way of saying a thing on a level with the thing said — there 


is in writing the constant joy of sudden discovery, of happy 


accident. 


—H. L. Mencken 





News in Education 


Camp Courses in 


Science Education 

As in the past, a special feature of 
the 1960 
summer program will be four courses 


Chicago Teachers College 
in outdoor science education given in 
cooperation with the Forest Preserve 
District of Cook County. 

field studies for teachers 
will be offered at Camp Sagawau for 
two four-week periods, June 27 to 
July 22 and July 25 to August 19. 
The courses are listed in the regular 
summer schedule, the 
It is possible to register for 
eight 
the camp 
available this summer. 


Practical 


available from 
( ‘ollege. 
hours ot credit. 


not be 


as many as 


Residence at will 


Stop Sale of 
Candy in Schools 


Candy will not be sold in Chicago’s 
public elementary school lunchrooms 
after the current supply is exhausted. 

Acting on the suggestion of Dr. John 
L. Reichert, a pediatrician and mem- 
ber of the Chicago school board, who 
contended that children were learning 
bad nutritional habits in lunchrooms, 
Superintendent Benjamin Willis made 
the recommendation which the 
of education accepted. 


be yard 
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Chicago elementary school lunch- 
rooms sold $170,433 worth of candy 
in 1959, making a profit of $61,704. 


Public Work Program 
For Non-Learners? 


A work-study program for teen-age 
boys who do not learn in school was 
proposed recently by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago and authority 
on juvenile delinquency. 

Addressing a conference of organ- 
ization leaders, Dr. Havighurst sug- 
gested that school busses could pick 
up the boys in the morning, drive them 
to parks or beaches where they could 
work with rakes and shovels, doing 
things of civic value that would not 
otherwise be accomplished. The par- 
ticipants would learn to work in groups 
and take orders, and would be graded 
on such things. In the afternoon they 
would return to academic work care- 
fully adjusted to their ability. 

The speaker suggested that twenty 
per cent of Chicago’s youth are non- 
learners. He said they experience 
repeated failure and frustration by 
being legally required to remain in 
school until the age of sixteen. 
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A New Plan for 
Youth Welfare 


A community centered program to 
provide maximum help for local chil- 
dren in trouble has been established. 
State, county, and city agencies who 
work with youth failing in basic adjust- 
ment have agreed to work together in 
a cooperative effort to provide neigh- 
borhood centered coordination of serv- 
ices. The first center was opened during 
April in North Lawndale. 

This program marks one of the first 
joint participation efforts to set up 
coordinated care for youth in dif- 
ficulty. Cooperating agencies include 
the Illinois Youth Commission, Cook 
County Department of Welfare, Chi- 
Board of Education, Chicago 

Department, Family Court, 
Municipal Court, the Metropolitan 
Welfare Council, and the Commission 
on Youth Welfare. 


cago 


Police 


eliminate 
problem is 


Designed to the “‘lost” 
child noted but 
whose referral and treatment are not 
followed through to conclusion, the 
program will try to provide help at the 
time it is most needed. It will reduce 
duplication of services, give continuity 
to all efforts, and make fuller use of 
neighborhood resources. It will also 
aid the family to understand what is 
being done for the child and its part 
to insure successful adjustment. 


whose 


Highlights of the new plan are: 


1. When a child is determined to be 
having difficulties (usually from police or 
school reports) he will be aided near his 
home so that his family and other local 
resources can be of assistance. 


2. Agencies working with him will share 


their knowledge. 

3. Agencies will agree on diagnosis of 
his troubles and on a plan to help. 

4. As far as possible, one worker and 
agency will handle the case while recog- 
izing that several agencies must satisfy 
legal responsibilities. 
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5. All agencies will be kept informed 
on the action taken in the progress of each 
case. 

6. The coordinator of the center will 
follow through to make certain that each 
child receives the needed services. 


7. A key provision in the plan will be 
the maximum use of local religious and 
voluntary community leadership in helping 
to provide encouragement and guidance. 


These functions are consistent with 
the idea that the main responsibility for 
help to any child remains with the 
parents and the community. In addi- 
tion to the center already established, 
six different communities have re- 
quested similar services from the Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare. The com- 
munities are being analyzed and studied 
at present with a view to establishing 
additional centers should the situations 
warrant such extensions of the pro- 
gram in these areas. 


Admission Policies at 
University of Illinois 


An abstract of the principal changes 
for admission to the University of 
Illinois as recently listed by the De- 
partment of Admissions and Records 
follows: 


1. Changes in foreign language require- 
ments for admission to the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences and to the Art 
and Music Curricula in the College of 
Fine and Applied Arts: Beginning Sep- 
tember, 1964, two units (years) of a 
foreign language will be required for ad- 
mission to any of the above curricula. 
This language must be one in which in- 
struction is currently offered at the univer- 
sity. These are French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Spanish. Less than one unit in a language 
is not acceptable. 

2. New entrance requirements for ad- 
mission to the College of Engineering at 
Urbana and at the Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, effective September, 1963: Re- 
quired for admission are two units in 
social studies; two units in one foreign 
language (deficiency in language may be 
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removed during the first two years) ; two 
units in science, which must include courses 
selected from physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy (general science may not be used) ; 
and a total of twelve and one-half academic 
units instead of the present nine academic 
units. 

3. Effective currently: students who 
rank in the upper three-fourths of their 
class are encouraged to submit application 
for admission following completion of seven 
semesters of work; students who rank in 
the lowest quarter of their class must take 
examinations before receiving a permit to 
enter the university. 


Information concerning the Fresh- 
man Guidance Examinations includ- 
ing times and locations of testing may 
be obtained by contacting the Director 
of the Student Counseling Service in 
Urbana or at Navy Pier, Chicago. 


Claims for Salary 
Lane Placement 


According to a recent ruling of the 
Department of Personnel of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, beginning with 
September 1, 1960, the effective date 
of salary lane placements will be the 
first day of the semester which follows 
the completion of courses by a candi- 
date, and not the date on which the 
final course is completed. Individuals 
entitled to an increment based on a 
lane placement will receive their salary 
adjustment during the first 
period of each semester. 


payroll 


The following procedures will be 
followed: In order to receive a lane 
placement during the first payroll pe- 
riod of the February semester which 
will be retroactive to the first week of 
September, a candidate must have his 
claim for placement plus all pertinent 
transcripts on file in the Department 
of Personnel prior to October 14; 
likewise, in order to receive such a lane 
placement during the first payroll pe- 
riod in September retroactive to the 
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first day of the second semester, the 
pertinent materials must be on file in 
the Department of Personnel prior to 
March 14. 


It is the responsibility of the candi- 
date for lane placement to have official 
transcripts and a claim for lane place- 
ment on file prior to the deadline dates. 
Should this not be done, the candidate 
forfeits his right to a salary adjustment 
for one full semester. It is to the 
advantage of a candidate to have his 
transcripts sent to the department im- 
mediately upon completion of his 
courses, and to submit his claim for 
placement at that time. 


Departmental Teaching 
In Elementary Schools 


To be eligible for initial appointment 
or transfer in certain departmental 
subjects in the Chicago elementary 
schools, candidates must meet the fol- 
lowing minimum qualifications: In art 
and music, twenty semester hours each ; 
in science and foreign language, fifteen 
semester hours each (language prepa- 
ration to be in one language). 

Applications for transfer in these 
subjects will be processed only if the 
candidate is fully qualified and all 
pertinent official transcripts are on file 
in the Department of Personnel. 


Yale Directs School 
Mathematics Study Group 


With the recent grant of $1,750,000 
from the National Science Foundation, 
the School Mathematics Study Group 
located at Yale University now has a 
total of $3,100,000 in grants for its 
special program to improve the teach- 
ing of mathematics in_ secondary 
schools. 

Headed by Edward G. Begle of 
Yale University, more than 600 men 
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and women in the mathematics field 
are testing suggested teaching mate- 
rials with more than 25,000 students. 

One of the objectives of the program 
is the preparation and testing of sample 
textbooks. The program’s purpose is 
not only to improve the mathematics 
curriculum but also to improve the 
training of mathematics teachers. De- 
signed to develop a deeper understand- 
ing of the basic structure of mathe- 
matics, the study group places its 
emphasis on the “why” of mathematics 
as well as the “how.” 

In addition to the revision of out- 
moded texts, the group plans to pre- 
pare material especially designed for 
the gifted students, as well as for the 
less able ones. Another project will 
be a comprehensive study of the entire 
mathematics curriculum from kinder- 
garten through grade six. 


New Fashions in 
Pupil Progress Reports 


When visiting nearly any school 
system today, one will probably find 
that it recently has completed a plan 
for reporting to parents, is engaged in 
revising its current reporting methods, 
or plans to reorganize its reporting 
system in the near future. Schools 
everywhere are looking for ways to 
improve their methods of satisfying 
this vital need. 

Probably the most significant trend 
in reporting today is the increasing 
emphasis being placed on _ parent- 
teacher conferences. Samples of the 
child’s work, scores of standardized 
tests, and anecdotal records comprise 
the data on which these conferences 
are based. The parents note what the 
schools are trying to do and under- 
stand more clearly the difficulties their 
child is encountering. 

Other trends in reporting include: 
pupil preparation of brief written 
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evaluations of their own work; fuller 
explanation of the meaning of marks 
on: the written report card; increased 
use of descriptive terms and _ inter- 
pretation; combined use of both indi- 
vidual progress marks and compara- 
tive marks; inclusion of personality, 
work habits, and social traits in report- 
ing; arid combination of reporting by 
both parent-teacher conferences and re- 
port cards, often alternating them each 
six-week period. 

These trends reflect the school’s de- 
sire to provide better guidance and to 
improve communication with the home. 


Foreign Language and 
The Average Child 

The city school system of New York 
plans to offer foreign languages only to 
intellectually gifted children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

A committee has studied the foreign 
language program in elementary schools 
to determine its value and has decided 
that it is inadvisable to provide lan- 
guage instruction to all elementary 
pupils or even to a majority of them. 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, director of 
educational research, said that the com- 
mittee believes “children of average 
I.Q., by and large, cannot handle this 
additional load.” 


New York Expands 
Work-Experience Program 


Students in five New York City high 
schools, whose poor attitudes and er- 
ratic attendance marked them as po- 
tential drop-outs, have now developed 
a strong motivation toward education 
as a result of the work-experience pro- 
gram initiated by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The program involves boys who at- 
tend school in the morning and work 
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at jobs in the afternoon School credit is 
given for satisfactory job performance. 

Started in 1955 at two high schools 
on an experimental basis, the project 
offers incentives which appeal to stu- 
dents and provides them with motiva- 
tion which was lacking in their previous 
school experience. The status involved 
in holding a job, with a sense of inde- 
pendence; the short school day; and 
guidance and supervision provided by 
a teacher, have resulted in a change 
of attitude on the part of most of the 
students. 

It is claimed that the program has 
been responsible for improved attend- 
ance, better attitudes toward 
work, and improved general behavior. 


scl 10¢ | 


Urge Three-Term 
College Year 


A plan for a three-term school year 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
the state colleges was submitted to the 
Wisconsin coordinating committee on 
higher education during the latter part 
of January. The plan was part of a 
study of the use of buildings at the 
schools conducted at the request of 
Governor Nelson and the state building 
commission. 


According to the proposal submitted, 
the academic calendar year would be 
divided into three major periods called 
trimesters. One would run from Sep- 
tember to mid-December, another from 
January to mid-April, and the third 
from mid-April through July. There 
would be a one-month general vaca- 
tion in August and shorter holiday pe- 
riods at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter. 

Under the plan a student could study 
for three straight calendar years and 
one additional trimester, and earn both 
a bachelor’s and a master’s degree. 
Proponents of the idea claim that it 
would fuller use of 


allow building 
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space, more degrees could be granted, 
operating costs could be lowered, stu- 
dents could accelerate their studies, and 
faculty members could take vacations 
other than in the summer. 

The trimester plan is similar to a 
system used at the university between 
1943 and 1947 to speed up training 
during and just after the war. 


College Board To 


Give Essay Exams 

A recently-revealed change in the 
form of the College Entrance Exami- 
nations might be the forerunner to a 
drastic revision which could soon sweep 
the entire testing field. 
Entrance Examination 


The College 
Soard has ap- 
proved a new test in English composi- 
tion as an addition to the battery of 
examinations for college entrance. 

The preponderance of tests given to- 
day, whether college entrance or other 
aptitude and achievement tests, are 
objective. Multiple choice, true or 
false, fill-in-the-blank, they all measure 
a student’s mastery of the details of a 
subject. Many educators have charged 
that all a student needs to get good 
marks on this type of test is a willing- 
ness to work and a good memory. They 
point out that the simple objective test 
makes no effort to test a student’s abil- 
ity to apply his grasp of the facts 


towards solving a problem. 


Details of the test or “writing sam- 
ple” are now being worked out by a 
Commission on English which met in 
November, 1959, for the first time. It 
is expected that the test will last an 
hour and require an essay of no more 
than three pages. Three copies of the 
essay will be made and sent unscored 
to three colleges of the candidate's 
choice. At the schools, the essay would 
be placed in the candidate’s application 
file and used as a factor in determining 
admission. 
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Current 


Periodicals 


“Don’t Just Turn Them Loose.” By Carl 
E. Willgoose. NEA Journal, April, 1960. 


There are many suggestions in this 
short article for improving the ele- 
mentary physical-education program, 
both in the classroom and on the play- 
ground. Although free and spontaneous 
play is approved, criticism is directed 
at schools which offer little else during 
recess periods and noon hours. Turn- 
ing pupils loose on the playground 
twice a day to “blow off steam” is 
condemned. 

Teachers are urged to seek better 
methods and new ideas in planning 
broad and varied physical-education 
programs. It is suggested that projects 
which can be continued from one period 
to the next be included-in the program, 
e.g., self-testing stunts, performance 
tests, intramural tournaments, folk 
dancing. Numerous activities for speci- 
fied school areas are described. 

It is maintained that a teacher can 
supervise thirty or forty pupils on the 
playground, gymasium, or in the class- 
room. On the playground, which should 
be supervised at all times, one teacher 
can readily supervise as many as two 
hundred pupils. Such carefully planned 
and supervised programs will provide 
for health and safety and social skills 
and graces as well as fitness and co- 
ordination. 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


“Pupil-Managed Classes.” By Ralph C. 
Wehlitz. The Clearing House, March, 1960. 


The goal of self-discipline on the 
part of students was achieved in this 
experiment in classroom control. The 
author tested the premise that students 
can manage the class effectively with- 
out the teacher, provided a careful 
preparation is made. This lesson in 
self-discipline grew out of a practical 
problem at the Merrill (Wisconsin) 
Junior High School: the search for a 
better alternative than the “well-mean- 
ing but sometimes ineffectual substitute 
teacher.” 

Although the setting was in a school 
in which teaching was on the “tradi- 
tion-minded side,’ the ninth-grade 
double-period English-social studies 
demonstrated increasing 
responsibility during the successive 
absences of the teacher. 


combination 


In class dis- 
cussions following the teacher’s return, 
the students had an opportunity to seek 
his help. 

Certain prerequisites are believed 
essential in determining whether a class 
itself. It 
is believed that students must be ac- 


is ready to “self-supervise” 


quainted with one another and gener- 
The 


established purposes of the class must 


ally at ease in the classroom. 


be accepted by the students. A high 
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rapport between teacher and students 
is necessary. Finally, the students must 
be fairly mature and emotionally stable. 


“Ability Grouping in Arithmetic.” By 
Malcolm M.Provus. The Elementary School 
Journal, April, 1960. 


The first year of ability grouping in 
arithmetic in Homewood, Illinois, has 
been successful. Nineteen intermediate 

included in the ex- 
periment. Pupils in eleven classes were 
grouped on arithmetic ability. The re- 
maining eight classes in which no 
changes were introduced made up the 
control group. Three levels of ability 
were used in experimental fourth- 
grade and fifth-grade classes, and two 
levels of ability in experimental sixth- 
grade classes. 


classrooms were 


A number of conclusions were be- 
lieved warranted after one year’s ex- 
perience. These included the following: 

1. Pupils grouped as to ability were 
familiar with more arithmetic 
than ungrouped pupils. 

2 


concepts 


Pupils in ability groups were more 
familiar with fundamentals taught at their 
grade level than ungrouped pupils. 

3. More competent pupils profited most 
from ability grouping. Slow learners may 
have profited no more from ability group- 
ing than they would have from a hetero- 
genous class. 

4. Pupils in fourth and fifth grades 
achieved at a substantially higher level 
than the pupils in these grades during the 
year before the experiment. 


As a result of the favorable results, 
ability grouping for arithmetic instruc- 
tion is reported to have been extended 
to include grades three through eight. 


“Professional Reading — Professional 
Growth.” By Alan R. Krebs. Overview, 
April, 1960. 


Although reading is essential for 
professional growth, many teachers 
read very little upon leaving the col- 
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lege classroom. In view of this ap- 
parent professional neglect of teachers, 
the author emphasizes the necessity of 
a reading plan as a part of the in- 
service program. Such a plan should 
be designed to provide for reading both 
professional and general literature. The 
responsibility for self-improvement 
through reading is placed upon the 
individual teacher. However, it is sug- 
gested that professional libraries for 
teachers be established in schools, 
where principals can guide this im- 
portant phase of in-service education. 


“On Student Driving.” By Robert Smith. 
The American School Board Journal, 
April, 1960. 


More evidence is offered to show 
that car ownership has an adverse 
effect on high school students. A study 
was made in 1959 to determine what 
effect automobile ownership had on the 
behavior of high school boys in 
Mishawaka, Indiana... A comparative 
analysis was made of the school be- 
havior exhibited by 119 junior and 
senior drivers and 80 junior and senior 
nondrivers. 


It was found that drivers compiled 
a considerably lower grade average 
than did non-driving students. Only 
19 per cent of the drivers ranked in 
the upper one-fourth as compared with 
60 per cent of the nondrivers. In 
part, however, this advantage of the 
nondrivers is offset by the fact that 
their mean I.Q. ranged 7.5 points 
higher. Drivers tended to select non- 
academic courses. Teacher ratings, too, 
favored the nondrivers. The results 
also indicated that drivers’ school 
absences were nearly twice those of the 
nondrivers. 


Every comparison in the study fa- 
vored the nondrivers. These findings 
are not considered to be conclusive, 
but, generally speaking, it is believed 
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that automobiles and successful school 
performance are incompatible. 


“Bigotry in Schoolchildren.” By H. D. 
Schmidt. Commentary, March, 1960. 


This report on bigotry in school 
children substantiates existing socio- 
logical and psychological evidence that 
the school and teacher play only a 
minor role in the development of basic 
social attitudes among children. The 
influence of teachers and preachers on 
the minds of the young is said to have 
been exaggerated. 

The problem of group hatreds was 
the object of a three-year study begun 
in 1955 at Carmel College, a boarding 
school for boys near Oxford, England. 
A group of eight-year-olds, upon en- 
trance to the school, were put through 
a series of tests to ascertain how much 
political sentiment they had already ab- 
sorbed. During the course of instruc- 
tion, 1955-1958, special efforts were 
made to spread an atmosphere of inter- 
national understanding. In subsequent 
tests, the record of the children showed 
no basic change in the amount or direc- 
tion of social hatred from the boys in the 
entering class to the boys who had 
spent as many as ten years under the 
College’s influence. References are 
made to similar studies in Israel, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland where the 
results paralleled those of England’s 
Carmel College. 

The conclusion reached in the Car- 
mel College experiment was that “such 
factors as home background and cur- 
rent political conflicts are far more 
important in determining basic feelings 
of friendship or hostility toward social 
groups than the teaching of the school, 
even a school whose program is con- 
sciously dedicated to promoting toler- 
ance”. The evidence of history and 
contemporary experiments confirm the 
idea that political sentiment precedes 
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factual knowledge in the development 
of a child. It is suggested that a more 
realistic approach for the school would 
be to tell the child that political hatred 
exists in all of us and is a natural 
result of history. However, it is one 
thing to nourish an intense feeling 
of hatred and quite another to translate 
that feeling into anti-social acts. 


“Merit Pay Works.” By Morton Ashman. 
School Management, April, 1960. 


After years of opposition, the merit 
plan has been accepted by teachers in 
Summit, N. J. In operation for two 
years, the merit schedule has been ap- 
proved by 69 per cent of the teachers. 
The wide acceptance is attributed to a 
number of reasons: First, the merit 
plan was devised by teachers and ad- 
ministrators, aided by professional man- 
agement consultants. Second, based 
on a position analysis, “unfair” evalua- 
tions are minimized, if not impossible. 
Third, constant reviews and checks 


keep the plan working smoothly. 


Standards of performance are de- 
fined for the evaluation of ten major 
responsibilities of teachers. In the eval- 
uation of teacher performance, most 
weight is given to knowledge of subject 
matter, techniques of instruction and 
pupil-teacher relationships. Each 
teacher is rated once a year by several 
raters, at least two, superintendent and 
principal, for every teacher, and at the 
high school level as many as four, 
adding the assistant principal as well 
as the department head. One might 
add that since teachers participated in 
the formulation of the merit plan, some 
provision should be made for including 
them in the evaluation of their col- 
leagues. 


Teacher pay under this plan is deter- 
mined by two elements: 1.) length of 
service, and 2.) merit increments. 
About 40 per cent of the teachers in 
Summit now receive merit pay. 
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“Why Waste Our Five-Year-Olds?” By 
Virginia C. Simmons. Harper’s Magazine, 
April, 1960. 


Five-year-olds are bored with the 
infantile play-schooling they get in the 
kindergarten. Much more can _ be 
learned in the kindergarten. There is 
a need to establish high standards, 
good study habits, and a desire for 
accuracy in the kindergarten. 
are the critical 
writer, a Cincinnati 
teacher. 


These 


some of views of a 
kindergarten 
The inadequacy of the pre- 
school program is attributed to meth- 
ods and aims of the kindergarten which 
have remained unchanged for over a 
hundred years. Learning through play 
is not enough. Today’s fives are eager 
and ready to begin the serious work of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Another reason for the failure of the 
kindergarten is that most teachers don’t 
know how to keep up with children 
who are more precocious than children 
of that age used to be. 
five-year-olds 


Teachers of 


should have more than 


kindergarten or nursery-school train- 
ing. Many teachers at this level have 
had a 


pre-service program heavily 
weighted in the “how” but very light 
in the “what” to teach. The indictment 
is not confined to the kindergarten but 
also includes the primary grades. In 
the main what is advocated is less fun 


and more intellectual accomplishment. 


“Muted Language.” By Andrew W. 
Halpin. The School Review, Spring, 1960. 


This is an interesting and insightful 
analysis of communication in admin- 
istration. Training programs for ex- 
ecutives and administrators are taken 
to task for ignoring non-verbal lan- 
guage, or what the author refers to 
as muted language. Muted language is 
described as the “language of eyes and 
hands, of gesture, of time and of status 
symbols, of unconscious slips which 
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betray the very words” used in con- 
versation. It is the discrepancy between 
open language and muted language 
which presents a problem in com- 
munication. The vocabulary of dem- 
ocratic administration and techniques 
of human relations do little to close the 
gap between verbal and muted lan- 
guage. Consequently, individuals often 
find themselves in situations where 
they seem to be receiving contradictory 
messages from the same person. 

The facts about muted language have 
important implications for the prepara- 
tion of school administrators. Perhaps, 
the most important one is the rich 
source of cues it offers to determine 
interpersonal Three 
for 


relations. ap- 
““muted- 
The first includes 
training groups, group 
discussion of administrative behavior, 
and instruction centering on the inter- 
pretation of muted cues. 


proaches are suggested 
language training.” 
role-playing, 


The second 
requires trained consultants to work 
directly with the administrator. The 
third approach relies on the adminis- 
trator’s use of a rich, liberal education, 
with major emphasis on literature. 


“Geographic Concepts for First Grad- 
ers.’ By Rose Sabaroff. Journal of 
Geography, February, 1960. 


This article presents many geographic 
concepts which may be developed with 
first grade pupils. These concepts, 
all within the first-hand experience of 
first graders, are either easily observ- 
able in the immediate out-of-doors or 
easily developed in classroom demon- 
strations. The numerous pupil experi- 
ences at this simple level are intended 
to establish a framework for develop- 
ing further, more complex, geograph- 
ical concepts. Several learning ex- 
periences are suggested for classroom 
use in the first grade. Included is the 
Poole, Barton, and Baker list of 53 
geographic concepts for first graders. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
. Chicago Teachers College 


Films 
How We Explore 


sound. 11 minutes. 
ciates of 
Blvd., 

This film attempts to discuss the structure 
of, methods of viewing, and instruments used 
in measuring certain properties of the solar 
system. The title is slightly 
that no actual reference 


Space. 1 reel 
Color, $150. Film 
California, 11014 Santa 


Angeles 25, Calif. 


16 mm 
Asse )- 
Monica 


Los 


misleading in 
is made of 
of space exploration, only 
of viewing from the 


The 


vehicles 
methods 
earth objects in space. 


or means 


color photographs of the planets 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn are the best that 
this observer has encountered. The film is 
recommended for high school science classes. 
Douglas M. Flynn 

Elephant Baby. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 7 
minutes. Black and white, $75; color, $154 
Educational Collaborator: Ruth O. aes 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1144 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Photographed in Mysore, India, this film 
depicts the growth and training of a baby 
elephant. The film traces the elephant from 
babyhood, when it is shown romping happily 
with its mother in the jungle, through later 
maturity when it is taken away from its 
mother and trained for work. Any child 
who ever had a secret wish to have an ele- 
phant for a pet will identify himself with the 
native boy who works with the elephant in 
the training school “classroom.” Even pri- 
mary children can enjoy the story of the 
elephant who goes to school, but the rather 
advanced vocabulary would make it 
useful for middle graders studying 
studies or science. 


more 
social 
Mary D. Bryning 
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Mother Deer and Her Twins. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$60; color, $120. Educational Collaborator : 
W. J. Hamilton, Jr. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, III. 

This film tells the 
Fleet and Shy, 
that of nearly 
a deer family 


story of twin fawns, 
from the age of two days to 
a year. Viewers observe how 
lives in the woodlands, how 
a mother deer cares for and protects her 
young, and how young deer grow, 
in appearance, and learn to care for them- 
selves. By observing the deer family in its 
natural environment through the course of a 
year, viewers also learn about the woodland 
flora and fauna and how they are affected 
by seasonal changes. Vocabulary is intro- 
duced naturally in the narration of the film 
as the pictures which illustrate the words 
are presented. The nature photography is 
outstanding, and the true colors give viewers 
a vicarious experience that seems real. The 
teacher’s guide sseidien suggested correlation 
with language arts and science textbooks for 
grades 2 and 3. Recommended for use in 
primary and intermediate grades 

Margrethe G. 


change 


Isaac 


Indonesia, The Toynbee 
Changing World in the 
3 reels. 16 mm sound. 90 minutes. Black 
and white, part of a large series costing 
$3,500. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

The three reels on Indonesia feature the 
distinguished British historian and author of 
books on general history. They are in truth 
a document on Mr. Toynbee, who chooses to 
present himself as a lecturer, analyst of the 
Indonesia problem, historian, and 


Lectures: <A 
Light of History 


traveler. 
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3ecause Mr. Toynbee is very photogenic and 
possesses the gifts of synthesis, conciseness, 
and articulation, the story which he tells 
is absorbing to the mature and informed 
listener. 

The setting in which Mr. Toynbee delivers 
his discourse on Indonesia is that of a lecture 
room. The audience apparently is the general 
public gathered from the area of Washington 
and Lee University, where the lecturer gave 
not only this but an entire series of lectures 
entitled “A Changing World in the Light of 
History.” The several countries presented 
through their internal problems, leaders, de- 
mography, and efforts to become entities re- 
sembling the western states in political, social, 
and economic organization, are confined to 
the nations of the Near and the Far East. 


In spite of the erudition and extreme com- 
petence with which Mr. Toynbee handles the 
presentation of Indonesia, the reviewer does 
not feel that the three reels considered would 
prove attractive to the average high school 
class or to the two uppermost grades in the 
elementary unless, of course, these 
grades were composed of extremely gifted 
pupils. His reason for saying so is that the 
intercuts, showing actual scenes of what Mr. 
Toynbee is discussing, are far too short and 
rare. The maps, to which the lecturer as 
every good history teacher points frequently, 
appear too indistinct to catch the eyes of 
youngsters accustomed, by their moving pic- 
ture habits, to striking and even glaring 
illustrations. Joseph Chada 


schoo : 


Growing Up, Day by Day. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. Black and white,«$60; color, $120. 
Educational Collaborator: Delia P. Hussey. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

The purpose of the film is to show that 
growth is encouraged through good health 
practices, that there is a variation in indi- 
vidual growth rate, and that responsibilities 
increase with growing up. The film is 
designed for the primary and middle grades. 

A gaily decorated basement playroom is 
the setting for a birthday party among the 
friends and family members of an eight-year- 
old boy. Gifts are opened; growth is meas- 
ured against previous recordings of height. 
While the children eat cake and drink milk, 
the value of food for growth is emphasized. 
Attention is called to the need for adequate 
rest as an aid to growth. (Here the device 
of having the mother explain need for ade- 
quate rest might be considered very weak.) 
The birthday games permit a comparison of 
growth in height and its variation in indi- 
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viduals, and allows emphasis on the value of 
exercise in attaining growth. In order to 
call attention to emotional growth, compari- 
son is afforded in the actions of a baby, a 
three-year-old child, and an eight-year-old 
child, in attaining their needs. 


Because of the universal appeal of the 
birthday party situation utilized here, this 
film should interest children in the same age- 
group as the children pictured (third grade), 
and should aid teachers and parents in en- 
couraging physical and emotional growth. 
The reviewers do not, however, consider 
that need for adequate rest is presented in a 
manner that would be convincing to children. 

Ruth Madden 
Charlotte A. Barr 


Nitric Acid Compounds and the Nitrogen 
Cycle. 134 reels. 16 mm sound. 18% minutes. 
Black and white, $105; color, $192.50. Edu- 
cational Collaborator: Frederic B. Dutton. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

The film opens with several attention 
focusing action scenes showing practical 
uses of nitric acid in explosives, fertilizers, 
photography, lacquers and dyes. Laboratory 
demonstrations of the arc and Ostwald 
methods of preparation are augmented by 
pictures of actual industrial nitric acid plants. 
The reaction of nitric acid with limestone 
shows its strong acid character in forming 
nitrate salts. 

Its oxidizing properties, both when con- 
centrated and diluted, are illustrated by its 
action on copper and on a burning wood 
splint. Various products of these reactions 
are identified. The brownish yellow color of 
nitrogen dioxide in a bottle of concentrated 
nitric acid exposed to light gives evidence 
of the instability of nitric acid. 

The natural supply of nitrates from decay- 
ing compounds was used by the Chinese for 
fireworks and later was an important in- 
gredient of black gunpowder. Construction 
and mining uses of nitroglycerine in dyna- 
mite and nitro cellulose explosives show the 
important role of products obtained from 
nitric acid. Silver nitrate prepared from this 
acid is used to make light sensitive silver 
salts for photographic uses. Beautiful dyes 
derived from nitrites, enamels made from 
plastic nitrocellulose compounds, and cellu- 
loid film present other industrial uses of 
nitrogen products. 


The film ends with the nitrogen cycle of 
inorganic substances, plant and animal com- 
pounds including the function of legume 
plants. It furnishes an excelicnt balance 
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between chemical reactions, including for- 
mulas and equations, and industrial appli- 
cations. It should be very useful in high 
school chemistry classes and in general 
chemistry at the first year college level. 
William H. McLain 


Who Should Decide? (Areas of Parental 
Authority) 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $60.00; color, $110.00. 
Educational Collaborator: Reuben Hill. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film is designed to stimulate discus- 
sion regarding home conflicts, specifically 
child-parent conflicts typical of children in 
their teens. The film presents instances of 
conflict in such areas as the child’s freedom 
to choose his friends, his time of return 
from dates, wearing of make-up, et cetera. 
No solutions to the problems are presented. 
At the end of the film the son presents his 
complaints and the family settles down to 
arrive at some decision or to frame a set of 
rules. Class discussion carries on from there 
and from the way the problems are presented 
one would expect the film to be a good 
stimulant to class discussion. 

This film is well made and is appropriate 
for junior or senior high school classes. The 
degree to which parental influence is desir- 
able in the decisions made by adolescents is 
of great interest today. Children in their 
early teens are now able to avoid the strict 
supervision common in the past through 
their greater mobility and their parent’s 
more crowded schedule of activities. Dis- 
cussions provoked through this film should 
prove of great value. 

Theodore Stolarz 


Making the Most of Your Face. 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$60; color, $110. Educational Collaborator : 
Gladys L. Butt. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

The common cosmetic problems of ado- 
lescence are realistically portrayed and dis- 
cussed. Hair styling, skin care and proper 
make-up are demonstrated in a before-and- 
after sequence, with average-looking teen- 
agers as models. The whole film is keyed 
to a very frank, understanding approach to 
these areas of beauty-care so dear, and often 
so perplexing, to the young female heart. 

Basically emphasizing health, good skin 
care and grooming, Making the Most of 
Your Face should prove interesting, help- 
ful and informative to girls in the upper 
elementary and early high school years. 

Madeline Sheridan 


1 reel. 
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Health Heroes: The Battle Against Disease. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and 
white, $50; color, $100. Educational Collab- 
orator: Viola Theman. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


An interesting: account of one basic contri- 
bution each of Leeuwenhoek, Jenner, Pasteur, 
Koch and Lister is presented in this film. The 
photography and explanations are well done, 
but the latter at such an elementary level 
that even a sophisticated high school biology 
class would find it no challenge. For use in 
the elementary school, this film would be of 
value. Four of the men discussed were such 
scientific giants that the addition of some 
of their other contributions would have im- 
proved the film. In five more minutes such 
additions as Pasteur’s experiments on rabies, 
Koch’s work on tuberculosis, etcetera, with 
explanations of a more comprehensive nature 
than the included would have made 
the film more suitable for high school and 
perhaps even for college. 


ones 


Esther DaCosta 


Beginning Responsibility: Books and Their 
Care. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $60; color, $110. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Mildred L. Batchelder. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water, St., Chicago 1, III. 


This film attempts to aid in teaching the 
care of books for primary children, Kg-3. 
Through a short, interesting family episode, 
it demonstrates the need for carefully opening 
a book, turning its pages, keeping it in a 
place out of the reach of baby brothers, sis- 
ters, and pets, using a book mark and han- 
dling books with clean hands. The interest 
of the entire family in books and their inter- 
est displayed in reading demonstrate pride in 
ownership of books. The manner of presenta- 
tion and the language of the narration are 
appropriate for primary children. The quality 
of the voice leaves something to be desired ; 
it’s loud and rasping. This reviewer believes 
that the music background detracts from the 
film. 


As a teaching tool this presentation appears 
to have very limited value. Children from the 
type of home represented, namely an upper 
middle class family with well stocked book 
shelves and a demonstrated interest in read- 
ing by all of its members, already would have 
an introduction to the care of books and an 
understanding of their value. The child with 
none of this background might well be more 
interested in the many things found in this 
home than in the lesson being demonstrated. 
For those who most need the experience in 
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the proper handling of books, the film is 
highly unrealistic. A more practical approach 
might have been through a school directed 
activity. The film also fails to repeat any of 
the items introduced, a desirable practice in 
presentations for young children. The use of 
an art object in the book case that clearly 
resembles a liquor decanter might have been 
replaced with something more _ suitable. 
Recon mended for special uses only. 


Marion Taylor 


Filmstrips 


Walt Disney's 
Six filmstrips of 


The Arctic Wilderness. 
from 41-46 frames each. 
Color, $6 each; $36 for the complete set. 
Educational Collaborator: Karl P. Schmidt 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1144 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III 


An excellent series presenting the resi- 
dential and migratory animals which inhabit 
the Arctic and Sub-Arctic regions. 
very little on plant life. The filmstrips are 
based on the Walt Disney motion picture, 
“The Arctic Wilderness.” Since these film- 
strips are in essence a Disney product, one 
may expect superb photography and choice 
of material. The viewer will not be dis- 
appointed. However, as is also typical of 
Disney’s wildlife series, very little effort is 
made to teach biological principles. His typi- 
cal “big-bad-wolf” and anthropomorphisms 
are constantly appearing in this series. Suited 
and recommended for grades 3-8. 


There is 


The Northland is a general description 
of the and the wildlife 
the remaining five filmstrips. 


area covered in 


Rodents of the Northland contains some 
excellent photographs of chipmunk, pack 
rat, raven, snowshoe hare, and lemmings. 
It includes the periodic migration (falsely 
explained, however) of lemmings and their 
ultimate fate. 


Mammals of the Northland 
shows seal pups (called cubs in this series) 
and polar bear cubs in the growing phases. 


Also seen is a herd of walruses. 


Marine 


Arctic Foxes and Wolves is perhaps the 
best in the series. Shows the “pairing” and 
other activities of the arctic fox as well as 
the sociable wolves rearing their cubs. 

Wolverines and Weasels has some very 
good scenes of the weasel’s feeding habits 


and some notable frames on the little- 
known wolverine. 
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Birds of the Northland presents some 
fine views of willow ptarmigan and the 
snowy owl. Spring and fall migrations of 
the blue-geese, plovers, cormorants, red- 
polls, and others are also shown. 


Francesco B. Trama 


South 
Lands. 


frames 


America — Eastern and Southern 
Six filmstrips of approximately 51 
each. Color, $6 each; $35 for the 
series. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1144 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


These six filmstrips, at the primary level, 
mainly portray country life in five South 
American countries. The emphasis is on 
rural activities, although in doing so the pro- 
ducers have so many similar shots that the 
viewer may sometimes wonder if he is not 
staying at all times on the same ranch in 
the same country while watching the same 
cowboy (gaucho) rope and brand the same 
calf. Nevertheless, the photography is excel- 
lent, and, considering the actual emphasis on 
animal breeding in these areas, probably the 
duplication is needed for primary students. 


Village. This excellent strip, 
perhaps the best of the series, shows life 
in and around a small village on the Ama- 
zon River. The shots of tropical farming 
are excellent. Many geographers would 
dispute the statement that the Amazon is 
the “longest and widest river in the world.” 


Amazon 


Desert to Forest in Chile. These frames 
show the wide variety of climates and 
vegetation found in the attenuated country 
of Chile. The place map is too dark, and 
it is nearly impossible to read the names 
of the two cities placed upon it. At the 
end, one of the suggestions to the students 
says that they may want to learn more 
about the Strait of Magellan after seeing 
the strip. I doubt it. The Strait is not 
mentioned or pictured. 


People of Paraguay. A number of un- 
usual occupations are portrayed such as 
making petitgrain oil from wild orange 
leaves and the gathering of mate for tea. 
The sections devoted to the problems of 
new settlers in the 


remote areas are 


particularly good. 


Ranch and City in Uruguay. The life 
of the gaucho as a tender of cattle and 
sheep and the showing of the huge estancias 
of Uruguay properly emphasizes the pre- 
dominantly agricultural nature of this small 
country. 
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Farmers of Argentina. This strip is very 
similar to the preceding one but emphasizes 
more the sheep raising industry. The per- 
manent homes and poverty of the typical 
farm worker in Argentina is overlooked. 


New Coffee Lands in Brazil. The first 
genuine shots of actual worker conditions 
(in this instance, on a coffee fazenda) are 
shown in this strip. Mention is made of 
“fine herds of cattle’ on fazenda land, and 
the picture shows six rather scrubby ani- 
mals. Excellent shots of the cities of Sao 
Paulo, Santos, and Londrina. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Easter Time Stories for Children. Set of 
two filmstrips and record. Color, each $9 
with record; $6 with guide only. Set, $13.50 
with record; $10.80 with guide only. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 


Mrs. Hen’s Easter Surpise. 44 frames. 
This filmstrip tells the story of a mother 
hen who wanted to raise a family of baby 
chicks. Through the weeks, Mrs. Hen sat 
on all the eggs, and finally they began to 
hatch. You can imagine her surprise when 
on Easter morning the very last egg 
hatched and out came the funniest chick 
Mrs. Hen had seen: a chick with 
webbed feet and a big, flat bill. Chidren 
will share the delight of Andy, Farmer 
Brown’s son, who finds the baby duck for 
his Easter present. 


Mary’s Easter Lambs. 38 frames. This 
filmstrip tells the story of another Easter 
surprise on the farm: two soft, woolly 
lambs. Mary discovers them when she 
goes out to the barn to see her pet sheep 
and promptly announces the news to her 
family. The lambs provide much enjoy- 
ment and happiness for the family on 
Easter day, but the happiest moment ar- 
rives for all when Mary gives one of the 
lambs to her brother Jimmy. 


ever 


These filmstrips present stories that are 
simply told and beautifully illustrated. The 
narration is recorded with musical back- 
ground and sound effects. The illustrations 
are colorful and clear and similar to those 
found in primary reading textbooks. The 
stories may be used to encourage kindness 
to animals, to help children become aware 
of new life in the springtime, and to foster 
attributes of group living. Recom- 
mended for kindergarten-primary use at 
Easter time. Margrethe G. Isaac 


good 


Science Opens New Doors. 59 frames. 
Black and white, $2.50. Office of Educational 
Activities, The New York Times Co., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Frequently the implications for society of 
new or possible future developments in sci- 
ence have been ignored or inadequately con- 
sidered in the school room. This excellent 
filmstrip can admirably serve to remedy this 
omission. The teacher’s manual gives a 
wealth of information which should enable 
a teacher not too-well prepared in science to 
do a presentable job in using this teaching 
aid. 


Topics treated in this strip range widely, 
including such things as space travel, nature 
and uses of atomic energy, evolution of life, 
scientific farming, disease and medicine, and 
the role of science in man’s future. Dis- 
cussion questions, suggested activities, and 
a bibliography are found in the 
manual. 


teacher’s 


The filmstrip is recommended for use at 
the high school level in social studies classes 
studying current affairs, or in science classes 
where the nature and importance of science 
are being discussed. 


Herbert F. Lamp 
Life of Lincoln. 20 frames. In color, $ 
Society for Visual Education, 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 


2.50. 
Inc., 1345 


This excellent filmstrip is composed of pho- 
tographs of the twenty Lincoln dioramas 
exhibited by the Chicago Historical Society 
in its museum in Lincoln Park. If a history 
class finds it impossible to visit the museum, 
the filmstrip and explanatory booklet for the 
teacher will assist in presenting an accurate 
picture of the highlights of Lincoln’s life 
from his birth in 1809 in the log cabin near 


Hodgesville, Kentucky, to his assassination by 
John Wilkes Booth in the Ford Theater on 


April 14, 
frame is too meager to portray the story of 
the diorama. With the supplemental material 
in the teacher’s guide, one does have adequate 
explanations for upper grade children and 
adults. 


1865. The caption” below each 


However, it would be far better for 
classes in American history to see these di- 
oramas as much learned about the 


social history of the Lincoln period that can- 


can be 


not be observed in the photographs on the 


filmstrip. Henrietta H. Fernitz 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The Teacher and the Public School Sys- 
tem. By Percy E. Burrup. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 561. $5.25. 

This book is intended to acquaint pro- 
spective teachers with the organization and 
administration of American public education. 
To a large extent the content is similar to 
other education texts used in beginning 
courses in teacher preparation. However, 
it merits special attention in the comprehen- 
sive treatment of important topics generally 
receiving little or no coverage. The broader 
areas of educational affairs are explored to 
help the teacher understand the school and 
its function in the community. Also in- 
cluded is a fine discussion of school law 
and court cases. The book certainly de- 
serves strong consideration for appropriate 
undergraduate courses in teacher education. 


John M. Beck 


Administration and Supervision in the 
Elementary School. By Roscoe V. Cramer 
and Otto E. Domian. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 
514. $5.50. 

This practical, instructive textbook pro- 
vides a comprehensive introduction to the 
modern elementary school. Written by a 
theorist and a practitioner, it examines the 
many functions of school personnel in the 
operation of the elementary school. The 
text is perhaps most suitable for beginning 
courses in school administration and super- 
vision. Of the six major divisions, the first 
two discuss the purposes and growth of 
the elementary schools in America. The re- 
maining four divisions or parts consider 
curriculum planning, pupil personnel, staff 
and facilities, and evaluation. The book is 
a good account of the basic principles of 
administration and supervision, especially 
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useful for the principal in an ‘ndependent 
elementary school. John M. Beck 


The Secondary School Curriculum. By 
Edward A. Krug. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 
555. $6.00. 


Basically a level-headed examination of 
several phases of the content and organiza- 
tion of the high school curriculum, this 
book gains far more from what it includes 
than it suffers from its exclusions. Sharply 
divided in purpose into three sections it pre- 
sents today’s high school in an_ historical 
setting, in its relationship with higher levels 
of education, and in its content fields. Miss- 
ing, by author’s intent, are procedures of im- 
plementing the curriculum and suggestive 
methods of teaching. Their absence occa- 
sionally gives a footless theoretical cast to 
the discussion. Although the author is res- 
olutely objective in his presentation seem- 
ingly determined to disturb no_ reader’s 
modal preference, he cannot avoid many 
trenchant asides which clearly reveal his 
own position. Some evidence of repeti- 
tion, noticeable in footnotes, may make one 
wish that certain sections might have been 
shorter and others given a much deeper 
treatment. Benedict Amar 


Education in a Free Society. Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series 2, Vol. 
II. By Henry Steele Commager, Robert W. 
McEwen, and Brand Blanshard. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
1960. Pp. 62. $3.00. 

The authors of the three lectures bound 
in this slender volume are, in the order of 
listing, an historian, a college president, and 
a philosopher. Each deals with a recurrent 
topic bearing on the theme expressed in the 
title of the book. Commager provides his- 
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torical and comparative perspective for as- 
sessing the present concern about excellence 
—and its alleged absence—in education; 
McEwen deals with the nature of the lib- 
eral, or intellectually “liberating,” arts; 
Blanshard discusses once again the purposes 
of education. The topics are old but the 
treatments, if not always fresh, are still 
cogent and rewarding. David Kopel 


Psychology for Effective Teaching. By 
George J. Mouly. Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 550. $5.50. 

The ccmmon shortcomings of many teach- 
ers—such as their failure to understand 
and respond to the feelings of children — is 
a central concern of this college text on 
educational psychology, which deals with the 
problem forthrightly and _ constructively. 
Noteworthy, too, is the author’s emphasis 
on the purposive nature of behavior, his 
phenomenological orientation and his sys- 
tematic effort to apply psychological theory 
to classroom situations. The result is a 
book that should prove useful in the edu- 
cation of teachers, David Kopel 


Teaching the Social Studies. By Ernest 
W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. Ginn and Co., 
205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill, 1959. 
Pp. 563. $6.00. 


There is nothing particularly new in this 
book and with a few changes it might very 
well be a treatment of methodolgy in any 
subject field. The emphasis is on general 
principles of teaching and the examples are 
taken from the social studies. However, 
there is an excellent treatment of maps and 
globes, and the chapter on building concepts, 
insights, and understandings is extremely 
well done. The appendix contains three 
sample units. Maurice G. Guysenir 


School Music Administration and Super- 
vision. By Keith D. Snyder. Allyn and 
Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., 1959. 
Pp. 365. $5.75. 

This book stresses the concept that music 
instruction is an integral part of the entire 
school structure; that it has much to offer 
through the right kind of administrative 
procedures. The book will serve its pur- 
pose well in undergraduate methods courses 
and in music education seminars. 


Sylvan D. Ward 


Children Discover Music and Dance. By 
Emma Dickson Sheehy. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 282. $4.25. 

This text stresses the need for more dar- 
ing, more originality, more experimenta- 
tion, and more love of doing in the class- 
room; that children should discover for 
themselves the joy of song, dance, and 
rhythm. Music is a part of everyday living 
and the author shows how to discover its 
best uses in the classroom. 


Sylvan D. Ward 


Guidance in Elementary Education. Re- 
vised Edition. By Roy Deverl Willey. Har- 
per and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 462. $6.00. 


This revised edition is shorter by several 
hundred pages, is more concise, and places 
greater emphasis on techniques and pro- 
cedures. The chapters on child growth and 
development in the older edition have been 
reduced or eliminated, but the mental hy- 
giene approach is still stressed. Serious con- 
sideration is given to the role of the teacher 
in the child’s personality development in the 
learning situation. Illustrations, case studies, 
up-to-date references, and chapter summaries 
make this a practical text. 

Alice S. Gordon 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By Phyllis Krasilovsky. 


Benny’s Flag. 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars. World Publish- 
ing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio, 1960. Unp. $2.50. 


With an Alaskan setting as the scenic 
background for his story, the author vividly 
describes the incidents which lead Benny, a 
shy thirteen-year-old Indian orphan, to de- 
cide to submit his idea of a new flag. Both 
primary and intermediate pupils will thor- 
oughly enjoy the colorful descriptions of 
the mission, the territorial school, the flower 
fields, and the fishing docks. Excellent for 
easy supplementary reading in third or 
fourth grade. Miriam A. Potnick 


This Is My Country. By Jene Barr. 
Illustrated by Kevin Royt. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., 1960. Unp. $1.25. 


May, 1960 


This is an omnibus book which gives a 
primary kaleidoscopic view of the United 
States, past and present, along with some 
hints about citizenship, public and private. 
It could be used on any primary library 
table for almost any social studies unit. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


Harold’s Circus. Written and illustrated 
by Crockett Johnson. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y., 1960. 
Pp. 60. $1.50. 


Harold draws his way through a circus 
venture with a purple crayon. It is a little 
difficult for the very young to anticipate what 
Harold will draw next as he falls from the 
purple line or tight rope. After several 
readings they may enjoy it more. On the 
whole, children may not be too impressed 
with this book. Catherine E. Tobin 
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Noses Are for Roses. By Phoebe Hoss. 
Illustrated by William A. McCaffery. Whit- 
tlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 32. $2.25. 

Boys and girls in the primary grades will 
delight in the rhyme and rhythm pattern 
which the author employs to tell them about 
the different parts of the body. The story 
includes everything from the tip of their 
toes to the top of their heads. The illus- 
trations in three colors are most appealing 
and add to the fun of each sensory 
ence described. Miriam A 


experi- 


Potnick 


The Jack Rabbit. By M. 
Iilustrations by 
Sth and Lavaca 
Pp. 30. $1.75. 


\ Vere 
Carol Rogers. Steck 
Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 


DeVault. 
Co., 
1959, 


In thirteen stories the author explains 
where jack rabbits live, where they come 
from, and what they eat. Astonishing facts, 
such as the ability to run at a speed of 
forty miles an. hour or the need of camou- 
flage, are simply told and clearly illustrated. 
This is the fourth in a devoted to 
unusual animals of the Southwest. Recom- 
mended for grades two through four. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


series 


Grandma’s Make-Up Stories: 
Tales for Youngsters. By Annabel Cor- 
nelius. Illustrated by Norman Pomerantz. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 41. $1.95. 

These original stories are very short, spe- 
cially designed for reading aloud to the 
very young. They are all talking animal 
tales; some have a rather heavy moralizing 
tone. However, if told skillfully they could 
be very enjoyable. Pauline Atherton 


Animal 


The Dear Friends. Written and Illus- 
trated by Zhenya Gay. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 48. $1.95. 

Children like stories about animals, par- 
ticularly those who act like people. The 
“dear friends,” woods animals who talk and 
behave like children, should appeal to them. 
The illustration for each animal is drawn 
realistically in a manner that emphasizes its 
personality and character. Many interest- 
ing facts about their lives and habits are 
given. Unfortunately, the stories have a 
moral tone that will be more understand- 
able and pleasurable to adults than to chil- 
dren. Elizabeth P. Davey 


Blue’s Broken Heart. By Jean Merrill. 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 24. $2.25. 

A very appealing and nicely illustrated 
story of a little dog who lost a good friend. 
Dr. Thomas could cure all animal ailments 
except a broken heart. So he wrapped a 
bandage around Blue and kept him while his 
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heart was mending. The dog became ac- 
quainted with all the animal patients and that 
made his heart feel better each day until he 
was finally cured. He decided he had found a 
new, good friend, so he stayed with Dr. 
Thomas. Catherine E. Tobin 


Chubby’s First Year. Written and illus- 
trated by Flavia Gag. Henry Holt and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 30. $1.95. 

A small book containing clever verses 
which take Chubby, the kitten, through his 
first year. This is a pleasant and certainly 
different way of teaching the months of the 
year. Beginning first graders enjoyed hav- 
ing it read to them and those who knew 
the months anticipated the title of each 
verse. At this point they enthusiastically 
joined the reader in order to display their 
knowledge. Beautifully illustrated with child 
appeal. To be read to children from ages 
five to seven. Catherine E. Tobin 


The Cowboy on the Ranch. 
Lee Floethe. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 31. $2.75. 

Children will find much to interest them 
in the story and pictures of everyday work 
on a ranch. The book contains complete 
descriptions of the various buildings and 
explains the branding of cattle. The duties 
of the cowboy during the four seasons of 
the year, including the fun and glamor of 
the rodeo, are presented. Edna R. Olson 


By Louise 


The Snow Party. By Beatrice Schenck 
deRegniers. Illustrated by Reiner Zimnik. 
Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 34. $2.75. 

Do you and your children want to have 
a few minutes of honest-to-goodness fun? 
Then by all means read this delightful, 
imaginative little book to them. It is a simple 
story about a little old lady and a ‘little 
old man who live along the highway and 
what happens to them when several people 
are caught in a snowstorm. The illustra- 
tions are quite clever and add much to the 
story. This is a book for children of all 
ages. Gloria O. Hemphill 


Little Brother No More. Written and 
illustrated by Robert Benton. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Unp. $2.75. 

Many children who have experienced be- 
ing the youngest member of a family will 
share the tender feelings of this nameless 
seven-year-old. His craving for recogni- 
tion as he grows up leads him into many 
amusing situations. The author’s refer- 
ences to historical names may be confusing 
to primary readers. The story however can 
have great appeal if read to the younger 
pupils. Illustrations are excellent. 

Mariam A. Potnick 
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Fierce John. By Edward Fenton. Illus- 
trated by William Pene Du Bois. Double- 
: ay and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 

. N. Y., 1959. Pp. 60. $2.00. 

Pe first and second grade pupils who are 
becoming independent readers, this amusing 
story will be most welcome. It has basic 
vocabulary, plot, and plenty of action. Illus- 
trative sketches are in black, white, and 
brown, detailed yet simple, and the outcome 
is most satisfactory. If a lively seven-year- 
old should be inspired to try out some of the 
ideas, it is to be hoped that his family will 
respond in an imaginative manner as did the 
family of John, who decided he was a lion. 

Ruth H 


Dennis 


A Book to Begin On—Numbers. By 
Leslie Waller Illustrated by Shannon 
Stirnweis. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madi- 
New York 17, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 46. 


son, 
$2.50. 

An attractive, easy to read historical ac- 
count expanding on the concepts of arith- 
metic children learn in school. The idea 


in the world 
children and 


that no matter where we go 
numbers are understood by 
adults everywhere is clearly stated and 
pictured. There are interesting explana- 
tions of how we got the numbers we have 
and how Greek numbers are hidden in our 
language. Fascinating drawings. Delight- 
ful reading for primary grades. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


A Little Old Man. By Natalie 
Illustrated by Will Huntington. 
Nally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, 
Ill, 1959. Pp. 39. $2.75. 

Second graders will take this lovable old 
person directly to their hearts. They can 
read for themselves about the way he lived, 
the things he wanted most of all, and the 
surprising but utterly satisfactory way he 
got them. Some of the first graders will 
read independently about the little house on 
an island, and even the preschool children 
will eagerly listen. and just as eagerly look 
at the graphic pictures with details to pore 
over. This is truly an outstanding little 
book for the very young. Ruth H. Dennis 


Norton. 
Rand Mc- 
Chicago 80, 


For the Middle Grades 


My First 


Canal and 


Geography of the Panama 
My First Geography of the Suez 
Canal. By Arensa Sondergaard. Illustrated 
by Mel Silverman. Little, and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 1960. Pp. 
60 each. $3.50 each. 

A young reader between the age of eight 
and twelve will find in the first book some 
of the reasons why the Panama Canal was 
needed, a brief history of its construction, 
and its importance today. The illustrations 
are very colorful, almost gaudy, but then 
the tropical rainforest of Panama could 
hardly be illustrated any other way. 


Fe 
Brown 


Mass., 


The second, a companion book, is a gaily 
illustrated short history of the Suez region, 
the many problems encountered in building 
the canal, its final completion under de Les- 
seps, and finally its nationalization by the 
present Egyptian government. The state- 
ment that working conditions were difficult 
in this region because it was so hot and 
humid may be doubted since deserts are 
dry, not humid. The author emphasizes that 
the canal should be open to ships of all na- 
tions but fails to mention the boycott of 
Israeli shipping. C. Wallace Dierickx 


Lewis and Clark: Explorers to the West. 
3y Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Illus- 
trated by William Hutchinson. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1959. Pp. 128. $1.75. 


Aided by a young Indian girl, Sacajawea, 
the explorers make a cherished dream come 
true when they lead a successful expedition 


to the great West. Encounters with Indians, 
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narrow escapes from wild animals, and diffi- 
culties experienced in crossing the moun- 
tains are all described in a realistic manner 
appealing to middle grade pupils. The line 
drawings are effective a include a map 
tracing the route traveled. Good for sup- 
plementary reading in the social studies 
classes. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Kidlik’s Kayak. Terry Shannon. Illus- 
trated by Charles Pie Albert Whitman 
and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, IIL, 
1959. Pp. 46. $2.75. 

Interest in Alaska has been aroused and 
children will find in this book exciting ad- 
venture and valuable facts about our forty- 
ninth state. Eskimo clothing, occupations, 
and tools are explained and delightfully il- 
lustrated making this more than an ordinary 
story book. Marie L. Horan 


Science for Children. By Muriel Man- 
dell. Illustrated by S. Matsuda. Sterling 
Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

This is the kind of book that fourth 
through seventh grade children will enjoy 
having on the shelf either at home or in 
the classroom. All of the equipment can 
readily be found in the home; the experi- 
ments are fun to do, from the writing with 
invisible ink (salt) to the making of an 
atomizer with a soda straw. Each experiment 
is accompanied by an explanation of the im- 
portant scientific principle involved. The 
line drawings enhance the material. 

Jewel Martin Hyland 
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Pioneer Pilgrim. By Irene Estep. Illus- 
trated by Berthold Tiedemann. Benefic 
Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 
39, Ill., 1959. Pp. 160. $2.12. 

The latest in the Pioneer Series of ad- 
venture stories for boys is an exciting tale 
of life in New England in the late 1630's. 
This book could be used as a remedial 
reader or a social studies supplement for 
the slow reader. A pronouncing vocabulary 
and index lend value. Although reading 
difficulty is fourth grade level, interest level 
ranges from the fourth to the eighth grade. 

Mary M. Malone 


Pets at the White House. By Carl Car- 
mer. Illustrated by Sam Savitt. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

A delightful chronologically organized 
collection of tales concerning ten Presidents 
and their favorite pet animals. Horses, 
dogs, parrots, and goats are but a few of 
those represented who shared companion- 
ship with the great leaders of our country. 
Intermediate grade readers especially should 
enjoy learning of some of the behind-the- 
scene incidents in the nation’s executive 
mansion. Rosemary A. Welsch 


A Is for Apple, and Why? By Solveig 
Paulson Russell. Tilustrated by Robert A. 
Jones. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

Large print and pictures do not alone 
make a primary book. This account of the 
development of the alphabet has picture 
book format but intermediate or upper 
grade vocabulary and concepts. Pictograms, 
ideograms, phonograms, syllabaries, and let- 
ters are illustrated as they evolved in Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome. Such a good, 
simple, historical overview of written com- 
munications should be useful for many so- 
cial studies units. Marcella G. Krueger 


At the Bank. By Elinor Rees. Illustrated 
by Gene Holton. Melmont Publishers, 1224 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, IIl., 1959. Pp. 
31. $1.88. 

An informative little story about Jack 
and the Main Street Bank. His longing for 
a bicycle introduces him to the world of 
banking. In the course of saving for the 
bicycle, he learns about savings accounts, 
checking accounts, bank books, safety de- 
posit vaults, and other aspects of the bank- 
ing business. Interesting pen and ink 
sketches. Third and fourth grade level. 

Mary M. Malone 


What Is Money? By Louise K. Wilcox 
and Gordon E. Burks. [Illustrated by Betsy 
Warren. Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., 
Austin 1, Tex., 1959. Pp. 48. $1.75. 

This is an excellent presentation of the 
uses and history of money. The facts are 
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related to children’s interests and are ex- 
plained in terms they can understand. The 
book could be used as motivation for many 
types of arithmetic units. It is evident that 
the authors are familiar with teaching in 
the elementary school. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


Explorers and Penguins. By Edna M. 
Andreas. [Illustrated by Marilyn Miller. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 90. $2.75. 

The amusing stories written about pen- 
guins and the strange things they do will 
make delightful reading for the ten-and 
eleven-year olds. The reader will enjoy the 
story of Admiral Byrd, his landing in Ant- 
arctica, and the geography of the region 
because of these strange creatures. Their 
meetings with sailors, explorers, and scien- 
tists are related in a very interesting manner. 

Coletta Duncan 


Here Come the Raccoons. 
Goudy. Illustrated by Garry McKenzie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

This life story of a raccoon family may 
be enjoyed by all children from second to 
fifth grade. The food habits, the enemies 
that vex the raccoons, their curiosity, their 
winter sleep are all interestingly portrayed. 
This artist who has illustrated all of the 
Here Come Series should be commended for 
his fine work. Jewel Martin Hyland 


By Alice E. 


Heidi, By Johanna Spyri. Translated by 
Joy Law. Illustrated by Charles Mozley. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 256. $2.95. 

Another book in the Around the World 
Treasures Series, whose unique features in- 
clude a thirty-two page picture-story in full 
color and a short but informative biograph- 
ical sketch of the author. Written in 1880, 
the book still holds a great deal of interest 
for the young reader because of Heidi’s love 
for people and the beauty of the Swiss 
mountainsides. Pauline Atherton 


The Tail of the Terrible Tiger. By 
Marion Renick. Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Yifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 32. 
$2.95. 

Marion Renick is a popular sports writer 
for fourth and fifth grade readers. With 
this, her first picture book, she will add 
many boys and girls to her already large 
fan club. It is an exciting football story 
for beginning readers or to be read aloud 
to the preschool set. The colorful pictures 
are full of action and add to the enjoyment 
of the book. Large type on excellent paper 
with reinforced cloth binding makes it suit- 
able for home or school library. 


Elizabeth G. Masterton 
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Jingo, Wild Horse of Abaco. By Jocelyn 
Arundel. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 139. $2.95. 

Tim and Jenny who live on a small island 
in the Bahamas discover and tame a wild 
horse. When the animal is captured by an 
unscrupulous character, Tim and Jenny en- 
gage in an exciting chase to recapture him 
and bring him home. Good story and good 
illustrations. Suitable for boys and girls 
ten to thirteen years old. 


Eugene Westphal 


Class President. By Margaret Pitcairn 
Strachan. Illustrated by Bernard Case. Ives 
Washburn, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 154. $2.95. 

A simple little story on the theme of 
racial tolerance. Margaret, a Chinese fresh- 
man at Junior High in Seattle, is elected 


class president. The honor entails respon- 
sibility for getting all racial groups to work 
and play together in harmony and under- 
standing, For grades four to seven, especially 
suitable for schools where melting pot con- 
ditions exist. Eve K. Clarke 


Mystery at Plum Nelly. By Christine 
Noble Govan and Emmy West. Illustrated 
by Irv Docktor. Sterling -Publishing Co., 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 76. $2.50. 


Both boys and girls who are ardent fans 
of the Cherokees and their new counter- 
parts, the Lookouts, will cheer this action- 
packed story in which their favorite juve- 
nile sleuths rescue an old lady, round up 
some espionage agents, and save the day 
for the art instructor who directs the an- 
nual mountain folk craft show. Useful with 
the reluctant reader or one who never seems 
to be able to finish a book. Joan Jakes 


For the Upper Grades 


Blood Brothers: Four Men of Science. 
By Emma Gelders Sterne. Illustrated by 
Oscar Liebman. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
174. $3.00. 

In presenting the four “blood brothers,” 
William Harvey, Marcello Marpighi, Karl 
Lnadsteiner, and Charles Richard Drew, the 
author not only describes their struggles in 
carrying on their scientific research with 
blood but also indicates their individual 
struggles against the ignorance and _ intol- 
erance of the population and the authori- 
tarian interference of the leaders of their 
times. In addition she presents the his- 
torical aspects of man’s struggle with scien- 
tific techniques and instruments and the 
interference and denouncements by other 
scholars as well as the general public. This 
type of documentation is very good for 
young students of today, many of whom 
have a very limited idea of how science 
progresses slowly over a period of many 
years with many scientists adding just a 
small fragment to the general fund of 
knowledge. A skillful job has been accom- 
plished in attempting to instill good atti- 
tudes toward scientific research and scien- 
tists as well as the imparting of scientific 
knowledge in this area of human physiology. 
An excellent supplementary book for upper 
grade elementary and high school biology 
students for use when they are studying 
human physiology or the historical aspects 
of science. Bernice Austrheim 


Timber! Farming Our Forests. Written 
and illustrated by Walter Buehr. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 96. $2.75. 


A comprehensive account tracing the de- 
velopment of lumbering on our continent 
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from 1000 A.D. to the present. Camp life 
of the lumberjack is vividly described in a 
portion of the text. Here too the unfor- 
gettable tales of Paul Bunyan are retold 
to the delight of the reader. An explana- 
tion of how trees grow from seeds and lists 
classifying hardwood and softwood trees 
are found in another section. Generously 
illustrated in black-and-white, this text 
would be excellent supplementary reading 
for intermediate and upper grade pupils 
in science or social studies classes. 
John F. Etten 


Born to Race. By Blanche Chenery Per- 
rin. Illustrated by Sam Savitt. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 179. $2.95. 

A story about a race horse from birth 
until she becomes a Kentucky Derby win- 
ner. The author and the illustrator have 
collaborated on a moving story that will 
interest and excite girls from ten to about 
fourteen years of age. Robert Levin 


The Illustrated Book About Africa. B 
Felix Sutton. Illustrated by H. B. Vestal. 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 101. $3.95. 


This is an amazing compilation of facts 
about the peoples, flora, and fauna of Africa 
treated by geographical regions. The de- 
scriptions are readable by upper elementary 
grade pupils. The illustrations truly illumi- 
nate the text. An excellent index helps to 
locate informatioy. However, there is a 
woeful lack of maps. Only the end pages 
partially locate tribes. A companion atlas 
is necessary if the physical geography and 
relative locations are to be understood. A 
glossary would also greatly improve the 
book. Marcella G. Krueger 
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Sea Monsters. By William Knowlton. 
Illustrated by Helen Tee-Van. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y., 1959. Pp. 137. $2.75. 

Fascinating and delightful are the illus- 
trations and the narrative about the sea 
monsters of today, those which left fossil 
remains in ancient sea beds, and those of 
myth and legend from Jonah’s whale to 
the Norse Jormungandr and the Loch Ness 
Beast. Along with the documented ac- 
counts of living sea animals and the legends 
about the fish-island of Saint Brendan and 
Pontipidden’s Sea Serpent the s the re- 
port of the whale that fought a battle with 
and sank the whaleship Essex off the coast 
of South America on November 20, 1819. 
The author is to be commended on his skill 
in clarfying the differences between science, 
legend, and fiction about sea monsters. Com- 
mendable, too, is the manner in which he 
introduced some basic ideas about the clas- 
sification of the sea animals 


Bernice Austrheim 

Sea Venture. By Willoughby Patton. Illus- 
trated by William Hutchinson. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 146. $2.95. 

\ company of colonists to the New World 
sail from Plymouth in 1609 in the Sea Ven- 
ture. Among them is eleven-year-old Mich- 
ael who yearns to be a shipwright although 
he is apprenticed to an uncle who is a 
tanner. The vessel is lost in a storm and 
wrecked off the Bermuda coast. As there 
are many wild hogs on the island Michael 
is kept busy at his loathsome task. How- 
ever, he realizes his ambition when the 
colonists build ships to continue their jour- 
ney to Jamestown. Based on a true inci- 
dent the story gives an interesting account 
of a Robinson Crusoe type of survival. The 
author, who lives in Bermuda, has written 
a colorful description of plant and animal 
life on the islands. With the exception of 
the uncle who is a most unwholesome char- 
acter, and some very obvious plot endings, 
the ‘story moves rapidly and should appeal 
to ten- to fourteen-year-old boys. 


Mary Prendergast 


The First Book of Public Libraries. By 
C. R. Graham. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
59. $1.95. 

The initial interest of a fourth grader’s 
first visit to a public library is soon lost in 
an assortment of historical and organiza- 
tional facts about libraries. The purported 
purpose of the book, “to instruct children 
how to use libraries,” has little implementa- 
tion here. Descriptions of ordering, cutter 
numbers, cataloguing, and the usual listing 
of Dewey Decimal classifications have little 
useful value for children. Needed are more 
detailed reasons and explanations for rules, 
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arrangements, and ways of finding materials 
in a library. Marcella G. Krueger 


The First Book of Bells. By Helen Jill 
Fletcher. Illustrated by Marjorie Auerbach. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 69. $1.95. 

An engaging account of bells used for 
safety, for religious purposes, for festivals, 
and for a myriad of other human needs. 
In the intermediate and upper grades, the 
material on the history and founding of 
bells wotld furnish stimulating  sidelights 
to reports on various aspects of communica- 
tion. It can also be used merely for reading 
enjoyment. The index is exhaustive. 

: Marcella G. Krueger 


A Yankee Musket. By Hildreth T. Wris- 
ton. Illustrated by Jo Polseno. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1959. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

The Tuttle family is forced to leave 
their Vermont home when the valley is 
invaded by the British during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Because of his father’s cap- 
ture and his brother’s enlistment, young 
Stephen assumes responsibility for his fam- 
ily. His success in his new role is short 
lived; he too is taken captive by the British 
and has many adventures before he returns 
to his family. Middle grade readers will 


enjoy this well written but sometimes very 
Illustrations are adequate. 
Marguerite A. McMahon 
{ 


obvious story. 


Voyagers West. By Margaret Alison Jo- 
hansen. Illustrated by William Ferguson. 
Ives Washburn, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 237. $3.50. 

Seventh and eight graders should enjoy 
this well told story of the ancient Vikings. 
Beautifully written and historically true, 
this is a picture of Norse culture as shown 
in the lives and explorations of Erik and 
Leif and the daily life of the people of the 
time. Ruth Dawson 


The Torch Bearer. By Estelle Webb 
Thomas. Illustrated by Sam Savitt. Frank- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 184. $2.95. 

An excellent description of Navajo life 
and customs is included in this story of 
twelve-year-old Nanabah, who is caught be- 
tween her loyalty and belief in her tribe 
and her willingness to accept the modern 
ways of the white man. The conflicts be- 
tween both ways of life are presented in 
detail. Nanabah’s own conflict is resolved 
by her decision to become a nurse and edu- 
cate her people. A pronunciation key and 
glossary for the Indian names and terms 
would be helpful to the middle grade reader 
for whom the book is intended. The illus- 
trations are simple, but well done. 

Marguerite A. McMahon 
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For the High School 


Analytic Geometry and an Introduction 
to Calculus. By A. Clyde Shock and Ber- 
nard S. Warshaw. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1960. Pp. 165. $3.96. 

This concise and admirably executed text 
written for the last semester of high school 
by two secondary school teachers and de- 
signed to bridge the gap between high 
school mathematics and the analytic geome- 
try and calculus of the first year of college 
embraces three self-contained units. The 
most fully developed, as the title implies, 
is the one on analytic geometry; the sec- 
tion on the integral as the antiderivative 
is the briefest. Each lesson is so well de- 
veloped that college bound students can 
“get” the material without formal instruc- 
tion. Ruth B,. Rasmusen 


The Philosophy of Abraham Lincoln—In 
His Own Words. Compiled by William E. 
Baringer. Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, 
Colo., 1959. Pp. 167. $3.50. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial is the occa- 
sion —as if one were needed — for the pub- 
lication of a handy guide to Lincoln’s phi- 
losophy. What did Lincoln really say on 
the vital questions of his day? This volume 
presents in his own words his views on 
politics, slavery, liberty, religion, war, and 
other subjects. The material is arranged 
according to topics and should be of assist- 
ance to high school and college students 
interested in Lincoln’s specific views. 


Frederic C. Berezin 


America and Its Presidents. By Earl 
Miers. Illustrated by Stanley Dersh and 
Paul Granger. Grossett and Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 
210. $4.95. 

Brief sketches of the accomplishments of 
the men who served as president. The 
earlier ones are closely associated with the 
Revolutionary War, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution. Some are 
highlighted with purchases of land to ex- 
pand our country’s boundaries: Louisiana 
Purchase, Gadsden Purchase, and the pur- 
chase of Alaska. Some were disturbed by 
war: 1812, Madison; 1861, Lincoln; 1898, 
McKinley; 1917, Wilson, and 1941, Roose- 
velt. All have the weaving thread of party 
politics: Polk, “the Napoleon of the 
Stump;” Johnson, “the man without a 
party,” and Benjamin Harrison, “the minor- 
ity president.” Full-page color portraits of 
the presidents and additional information at 
the end of the book make it attractive to 
seventh to tenth grade readers. 

Geraldine O'Malley 

The Battle for the Atlantic. By Jay Wil- 
liams. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 172. $1.95. 
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With the collapse of France and the dis- 
aster at Dunkirk, the British found them- 
selves slowly being choked out of existence 
by the adroit planning of Hitler. A steady 
bombardment of the island by air, a tight 
encircling of it by sea, and a hungry wolf- 
pack of submarines to destroy merchant 
ships carrying millions of dollars worth 
of guns, tanks, ammunition, and other vital 
supplies were not enough to offset the cour- 
age and determination of the British people 
and the combined production efforts and 
convoy plans of the United States. An ex- 
cellent account of submarine warfare dur- 
ing World War II which will interest teen- 
age boys. Geraldine O'Malley 


Nine Who Chose America. Compiled by 
the editors of Life International. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 188. $3.95. 

Short biographical sketches are given of 
eight men and one woman who immigrated 
to the United States within the last century. 
Professions they follow range from manu- 
facturing cosmetics to writing music. No 
Horatio Alger life for these people, they 
succeed because of determination and ideals. 
High school boys will enjoy reading about 
Sikorsky, Waksman, Frankfurter, Menotti, 
Dubinsky, Saund, and Skouras 


Gladys A. Berg 


Meet the Congo and Its 
John Gunther. Illustrated by Grisha Dot- 
zenko. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 260. $2.95 


Neighbors. By 


This is Gunther’s third volume adapted 
for teen-agers from his original Jnside Af- 


rica. It covers the Belgian Congo, French 
Equatorial Africa, Cameroons, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Ruanda-Urundi. Since it 
is well written and brought up to date, it 
is highly recommended for junior and sen- 
ior high school students. Besides being 
crammed with facts about the area many 
interesting anecdotes and commentaries liven 
the text. C. Wallace Dierickx 


Country Matters. Edited by Barbara Web- 
ster. Illustrated by Edward Shenton. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 303. $5.00. 

He who turns to the library shelves and 
also to the woodland trails for his soul’s 
delight will find in this anthology of nature 
and literature a real treasure. Here are the 
impressions of scientists and novelists, the 
responses of poets and philosophers, the com- 
ments of saints, and scholars, and simple gar- 
deners who reflect upon the wonders of the 
countryside. The excellent drawings are a 
very part of the text, enriching and embel- 
lishing it. This fine book will appeal to 
discriminating readers in the high school and 
college years. Mary E. Courtenay 
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The Golden Pharaoh. By Karl Bruck- 
ner. Illustrated by Hans Thomas. Pantheon 
Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

The discovery of the tomb of Tutank- 
hamon and the events precursory to it are 
intriguingly told in this fine introduction to 
archaeology. Chapters on the Rosetta Stone, 
the deciphering of hieroglyphics, and the 
techniques of excavation will afford a chal- 
lenge to the older high school student as 
well as younger children frcem the ages of 
eleven to fourteen, for whom the book is 
intended. The sections on various personali- 
ties, however, exhibit an unfortunate ca- 
priciousness in difficulty level and the lack 
of an adequate delineation between the fic- 
tion of the earlier chapters and the facts 
of the later ones may result in misconcep- 
tions by younger readers. 


j William B. DeYoung 
Lots 


Brady 
Ave., 


$3.00 


Rita G. 
Schuman, 404 Fourth 


York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 174. 


Thornton, Librarian. By 
Abelard and 


New 


Teen-age girls will find the story 
of Lois Thornton a fine reading experi- 
ence, both interesting and informative. The 
eager freshman discovers in her 
part-time library job far more than an 
answer to her financial needs. She learns 
that books, carefully selected for the reader, 
may offer to the shut-in, the aged, and the 
lonely companionship which makes the 
world a friendlier place in which to live. 
To the eager reader they open up new paths 
in thinking and new adventures in learning 
and living. Lois forsakes the dubious 
glamor of script writing for TV for the 
satisfaction of real service 


Mary E 


career! 


colle Re 


Courtenay 


Run Sheep Run. By Bob and Jan Young. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A very urgent and current teen-age prob- 
lem is the focal point of this story: Should 
Judy Cannon follow through on her interest 
in biology at the risk of being labeled a 
brain from “square row” or should she put 
conformity first and individuality second? 
In a word, the conflict here is that resulting 
from today’s emphasis on what Riesman 
has termed “Groupism.” The book is re- 
commended to junior high students and in a 
special way to those who are gifted in a 
particular area and who because of their 
aptitudes will sooner or later be brought 
to the necessity for making a similar de- 
cision, June Verbillion 

Starman’s Quest. By Robert Silverberg. 
Gnome Press, P.O. Box 161, Hicksville, 
N.Y., 1958. Pp. 185. $3.00. 

Alan Donnell who had lived his first sev- 
enteen years in a spaceship decides to jump 
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ship and stay on earth in the year 3876. 
He not only survives the cutthroat society 
of that time but manages to discover a 
method of space travel which enables men 
to leap interstellar distances almost instan- 
taneously. Fast-paced story and fascinating 
picture of what the world of the future 
could be like. Recommended for high school 
boys. Eugene Westphal 


The Grass Was That High. By Dorothy 
Pilkin. Illustrated by Genevieve Vaughan- 
Jackson. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

“It was the summer when the bottom 
had dropped out of the world and the 
ocean was three hundred miles away.” This 
sentence “capsulizes” Kit’s first vacation in 
Vermont away from her best friend and 
her sailboat. Inclined toward introspection 
and castle-building, she meets a challenge 
in the little bull calf, Hilltop, who is ear- 
marked for slaughter. Her friendship with 
the farmer’s son, Jettson, is another prod- 
ding toward maturity. This book should 
prove helpful to teen-agers who, like Kit, 
wish they could “live anywhere except in 
Old Greenwich Just so it was a 
thousand miles away. Or a thousand years 
ago.” June Verbillion 

The Melody Maker: The Life of Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan. By Alma Shelley Waters. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 220. $3.25. 

A lively, fictionized biography of one oi 
England’s favorite musicians. During his 
youth Arthur won every musical prize and 
opportunity offered in England. After a 
brilliant career as a serious composer, he 
joined William Schwenck Gilbert in the 
light opera form that was to make them 
both famous. As Sir Arthur he made many 
trips to America. Recommended for grades 
nine to eleven. Héléene Grossenbacher 


Kamiti. By Richard St. Barbe Baker. II- 
lustrated by Yvonne Skargon. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 117. $3.00. 


Almost lyrical in description of an un- 
familiar way of life, the author tells of an 
East African boy who dreams oi helping his 
people. Through this story which begins 
with a moving but realistic picture of tribal 
initiation rites to his education in Western 
Europe, to his marriage, and to his fulfill- 
ment in his life work, Kamiti becomes the 
kind of person who is almost heroic in ef- 
forts for good. As a forester who works to 
prevent encroachment of the Sahara on the 
excellent farm lands of Kenya, Kamiti tells 
of a dedicated life for conservation in a sit- 
uation which too many have traditionally 
thought as needing exploitation. 


Robert Levin 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Upper Grades 


Zoo Pals. Pictures by Esther Bubley. Text 
by Ann McGovern. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Picture story of zoo life. 

X-15: Man’s First Flight Into Space. By 
Martin Caidin. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Photographs and diagrams. 

Victory At Sea: The Submarine. 

Thomas D. Parrish. Teen-Age 


Adapted 
300ks. 


ard Pease. Teen-Age 


Adapted from the TV series. Many photo- 


graphs. 


Blueberry Summer. By Elisabeth Ogilvie. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

A 16-year-old girl’s eventful summer. 

Mystery at Thunderbolt House. By How- 
300ks. $.35. 


A mystery solved just before the 
Francisco earthquake. 


San 


For the High School 


A Hazard of New Fortunes 
Dean Howells. 
Brooks. 


By William 
Introduction by Van Wyck 
Bantam. $.75. 


Getting Along in Russian. 
and Fedor I. Nikanov. 
Words and phrases for the traveler, in- 


cluding phonetics. Explanation of the Cyrillic 
alphabet. 


By Mario Pei 
Bantam. $.35. 


Abraham Lincoln: The 


Carl Sandburg. 


Prairie Years. By 


The War Years 
By Carl Sandburg. 

Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (1864 
1865). By Carl Sandburg. 

Dell Books 

Volume 1 contains 16 pages of photo- 
graphs. Volume 3 contains an index to the 
3 volumes. 


186l- 


Abraham Lincoln: 
1864). 


_ 


Each volume $.75. 


The Red Badge of Courage and Selected 
Stories. By Stephen Crane. Signet. $.50. 


With notes and bibliography. 


Silas 
$.50. 


Marner. By George Eliot. Signet. 


The Call of the Wild and Selected Stories. 
By Jack London. Signet. $.50. g 


Platero and I. By Juan Ramon Jimenéz. 
Translated by William H. and Mary M. 
Roberts. Signet. $.50. 


Vignettes about a donkey. Illustrated 


A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Signet. $.50. 


Adventuring with Beebe. By William 
Beebe. Viking Explorer Books. $1.25. 


Tales of a naturalist. With photographs. 


May, 1960 


Allan 
Age 


Ten Great Mysteries. By Edger 
Poe. Edited by Groff Conklin. Teen 
Books. $.35. 


Illustrated. 
George Washingion: Man and Monument. 


By Marcus Cunlifig. Mentor. $.50. 


Washington’s life and times without myths 
Chronology and index 
3ronte. Signet 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte 


$.50. 


When the Stars Come Out. By Robert H. 
Baker. Viking Explorer Books. $1.25 

An explanation of the heavens. With 
photographs, maps, and charts. 


Mer. of Medicine. By Katherine B. Ship- 
pen. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. Viking 
Exr‘orer Books. $1.25. 


5,000 years of the art of healing. 


Illus- 


Ex- 


Engineers’ Dreams. By Willy Ley. 
strated by Isami Kashiwagi. Viking 
plorer Books. $1.25. 

Great projects that 
Diagrams and maps. 


could come true 


The Foreseeable Future. 
Thomson. 


By Sir George 
Viking Explorer Books. $.95 


Anticipated advances in science. 
The Triumph of the Tree. By John Stewart 
Collis. Viking Explorer Books. $1.25. 


A history of trees from the fern forests to 
the present. 


Caves of Adventure. By Haroun Tazieff. 
Viking Explorer Books. $1.45. 


Cave exploration in the Pyrenees. 
and photographs. 


Map 
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Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 


Social Studies in the Elementary School 
Program. By Wilhelmina Hill. Bulletin 
No. 5. U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C., 
1960. Pp. 110. 50 cents. 


Your Reading, A Book List for Junior 
High Schools. Edited by Alice C. Baum et 
al. Books For You, A List for Leisure 
Reading for Use by Students in Senior High 
School. Edited by Anthony Tovatt et al. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill, 1960, 1959 
respectively. Pp. 109, 155 respectively. 75 
cents each. 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1958- 
1959. Compiled by E. Louise Davis. Grow- 
ing Up With Books and Growing Up 
With Science Books. By Julius Schwartz 
and Herman Schneider. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 184, 32 and 32 respectively. $2.00, 10 
cents, and 10 cents respectively 


Children’s Bi 
May Hill Arbuthnot et al. 
Western Reserve University, 
Mather College, Cleveland, 


70. $1.25. 


oks too Good to Miss. By 
The Press of 

Flora Stone 
Ohio, 1959. Pp. 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. Edited by Miriam Snow Mathes. 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1960. Pp. 136. $2.00 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 
Children Can Be Helped. 
No. 288. What's In Your Future — A 
Career In Health? By Herbert Yahraes. 
No. 281. Your Child’s Friends. By Sidone 
M. Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney Krech. 
No. :285, Your Child May Be A Gifted 
Child. By Ruth Carson. No. 291, Cigarettes 
and Health. By Pat McGrady. No. 220A, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 28 


20, 20 respectively. 25 cents each. 


How Retarded 
By Evelyn Hart. 


The Supervisor of Mathematics, His Role 
in the Improvement of Mathematics Instruc- 
tion. By Kenneth E. Brown et al. Mathe- 
matics For the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. Edited by Julius H. Hlavaty. Mathe- 
matics Tests Available in the United States. 
3y Sheldon S. Myers. A Guide to the Use 
and Procurement of Teaching Aids for 
Mathematics. By Emil J. Berger and 
Donvan A. Johnson. National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C., 1959. Pp. 
10, 48, 12, 41 respectively. 10 cents, 60 cents, 
50 cents, 75 cents respectively. 
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Cataloging and Processing-Procedures for 
Elementary School Libraries. Edited by 
Effie La Plante. Department of Library 
Science, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 S. 
Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, IIl., 1959. Pp. 130. 
$1.00. 


Fit For College. A report of the College 
Physical Education Association. The De- 
partment of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., 1959. Pp. 24. 50 cents. 


Opportunities For Learning: Guidelines 
For Television. Edited by Alexander Frazier 
and Harold E. Wigren. Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D.C., 1959. Pp. 79. $1.50. 


Vocational and Professional Monographs 
Series. Retailing as a Career. By J. Gordon 
Dakins, No. 22. Secretarial Science. By 
Mildred J. Langston, No. 50. Pharmacy. 
By Earl P. Guth. No. 51. Chemistry as a 
Profession. By J. Riebsomer, No. 104. Bell- 
man Publishing Co., Post Office Box 172, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., 1959 each. Pp. 52, 
29 20) respectively. $1.00 each. 


Modern High School Physics, a Recom- 
mended Course of Study. Second edition. 
Edited by Frederick I. Fitzpatrick. Attitudes 
of Certain High School Seniors toward 
Science and Scientific Careers. By Hugh 
Allen, Jr. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 70 and 53 respectively. 
$1.50 and $1.25 respectively. 


Teaching Study 
Ralph C. Preston. 


Habits and Skills. By 
Case Studies in School 
Supervision. By J. Bernard Everett, Mary 
Downing, Howard Leavitt. Rinehart and 
Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959 and 1960 respectively. Pp. 58 and 55 
respectively. $1.00 each. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs. By Leonard S. and Thomas L. 
Kenworthy World Affairs Materials, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 73. $1.00. 


Manual For Outdoor Laboratories: The 
Development and Use of Schoolgrounds as 
Outdoor Laboratories for Teaching Science 
and Conservation. Edited by Richard L. 
Weaver. Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19-29 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill, 1959. 
Pp. 84. $1.25. 


Cereal Cookbook. Compiled by the Cereal 
Institute, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., 1959. Pp. 33. Free. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


June 12: Annual Meeting, United Business Education Association, 
Los Angeles, California. 


June 19-22: Seventh National Con/erence, Campus Safety Associa 


tion, National Safety Council, Ithaca, New York. 
June 19-2, \nnual Conference, National Association of Student 
Councils, NASSP, Janesville, Wisconsin 


June 26-July 1: Annual Meeting, National Education Association, 


| Os \ngeles, ( alifornia. 


June 29: Joint Meeting, National Council of Teachers of Mathe 


matics, NEA, Los Angeles, California. 
July 5-9: Seventh Annual Seminar, National School Public Relations 
Association, San Francisco, California. 
Auguest 6-9: National Audio-Visual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
\ugust 21-27: National Conference of Professors of 


Educational 
Administration, Macomb, Illinois. 


Jctober 2-6: Annual Convention, American School Food Service 


Association, Washington, D. C 


\ctober 7-12: *Fifteenth Annual Conference, Department of Rural 


Education NEA, Louisville, Kentucky 


ctober 9-13: Forty-si \nnual Convention, Association of School 


Business Officia F tk 


e United States and Canada, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


ictober 14 ual Convention, National Association of Public 


itors, Denver, Colorado 
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